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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been one of much political excitement. It 
was whispered on Monday, and known on Tuesday, that 
the Government intended to abandon Coercion, to release the 
political suspects—especially the three Members of Parliament 
—and to bring in measures for the settlement of arrears and the 
extension of the purchase clauses which would still further 
tend to conciliate Ireland. It was known also that Mr. 
Forster declined to share the responsibility for these measures, 
and would quit the Cabinet; and for a moment it was believed 
that Lord Kimberley and Lord Selborne would follow. This 
turned out to be unfounded, but the general change of policy 
and persons was sufficient to justify Liberals in speaking 
of a “new departure,’ and Tories in talking of a com- 
promise with the Land League. Parliament and Society, 
therefore, grew excited, and when Mr. Gladstone’s explanation 
was made on Tuesday, the interest grew intense. The general 
effect upon opinion can hardly be tested yet, but we should say 
that, so far, the Tories are strengthened in their belief that Mr. 
Gladstone is Antichrist ; that the Moderate Liberals would be 
glum, but for Lord Hartington; and that the Liberal consti- 
tuencies everywhere feel themselves relieved from the intoler- 
able position created by unsuccessful coercion. 


The official announcements were made on Tuesday, in the 
Lords by Lord Granville, and in the Commons by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who told the House that the Government, acting upon 
information and on its responsibility, but “ without any nego- 
tiation, promise, or engagement whatever,” had ordered the re- 
lease of the three Members then detained in Kilmainham. The 
Act for the Protection of Life and Property would be suffered 
to lapse, but the Government, as soon as the Rules of Procedure 
had been voted, would introduce measures “ to strengthen the 
law and remove the difficulties in the way of the administration 
of justice.’ They would permit no other legislation to stand in 
the way of that. Mr. Gladstone deeply regretted to add that 
these decisions had entailed upon the Government “ one lament- 
able consequence,” the resignation of the Chief Secretary, Mr, 
Forster, who “declined to share their responsibility,” and 
had resigned the high duties “which he had discharged 
with such universal diligence, such marked ability, and such un- 
failing patriotism.” He concluded a short speech by promising 
an explanation from Mr. Forster, as soon as he had received her 
Majesty’s permission to explain. 


Then the winds broke loose. Sir S. Northcote was moderate’ 
making it his chief point that, while persons accused of “crime” 
were left in prison, persons “reasonably suspected of treason- 
able practices,” like two of the arrested Members, were let 
out. The Government talked of its principles, but its principles 
were those of a pendulum. He implored it to be firm, to explain 
its policy as a whole, and not piece-meal, and not to postpone 
measures for Ireland to the carrying of the Closure. Mr, 
Chaplin was naturally more furious, quoted Mr. Gladstone’s 





announcement in the Guildhall of Mr. Parnell’s arrest, and 
even compared delay for the sake of rules of procedure to Nero 
fiddling while Rome was burning; and, after Nero’s example, 
actually produced a couplet, which in Ireland has had a great 
success :— 
“ Sound the loud timbrel o’er Ireland’s blue sea, 
The Land League has triumphed, the suspects are free.” 

Mr. Lowther did not make any verses, but said the Government 
de jure had abdicated in favour of the Government de facto; 
Mr. Plunket declared that “the great Irish hierarchy,” the 
magistrates and constabulary, were threatened; Mr. Goschen 
intimated doubts whether fear had not something to do with 
the new policy ; and Mr. Gibson denied that a word had been said 
calculated to assure the friends of order in Ireland and the 
magistrates that they would be protected. To all this, Lord 
Hartington replied that it was unnecessary to make any such 
statement, that the Opposition could challenge the Government, 
if they would, and that the loss of the Irish vote ought not to 
deter them,—a hit at one cause, at least, of the Conservative 
irritation. RPS oo: 

On Thursday night the first great sensation was caused by 
Lord Kensington, who moved for a new writ for the Northern 
Division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the room of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, who had accepted the office of Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. This announce- 
ment was received with jeers, and almost howls, from the Irish 
party, who, on Mr. Chamberlain’s rising to answer a question, 
greeted him with loud cheers, partly, perhaps, ironical, but no 
doubt, to a considerable extent sympathetic, and intended to ex- 
press regret that the rumour which had designated him for the 
Irish appointment had not proved trustworthy. Nevertheless, 
we entertain no little hope that Lord Frederick Cavendish will 
disappoint the depreciatory estimate in which the Irish Members 
hold him. He is not a good speaker, but he has a good deal of 
his brother’s strong sense, and certainly has as much of the 
suaviter in modo as of the fortiter in re. No doubt the appoint- 
ment signifies tlhe Prime Minister’s intention to keep the 
affairs of Ireland under his own close inspection, Lord Frederick 
having formerly acted as his own Private Secretary, and having 
been in close and confidential relations with him at the Treasury 
since Mr. Gladstone became Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
1880. 


After some badgering of the Prime Minister by Sir H. D. 
Wolff, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Gibson, and others, as to 
the source of the information on which the political prisoners 
had been released, which Mr. Gladstone declined to give, Mr. 
Forster made the statement of his reasons for separating him- 
self from his colleagues, and for declining to share their responsi- 
bility for the release of Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. 
O’Kelly, as well as the conditional release of Michael Davitt, 
the announcement of which had been received with great cheers 
by the Home-rulers. We have explained Mr. Forster’s position 
and commented at some length upon it in another column, and 
here need only say that it comes to this,—that, in his opinion, the 
release of the prisoners at the present time is equivalent to a 
confession that they had been too strong for the Government, 
and that it would be interpreted as the paying of black-mail to 
free-bocters is interpreted. For the rest, Mr. Forster’s explana- 
tion, though he did not conceal his disgust for conciliation where 
he thought firmness needed, was thoroughly loyal, dignified, 
and, to Mr. Gladstone personally, more than cordial,—reverent. 





Mr. Gladstone, in commenting on this explanation, entirely 
denied any negotiation or transaction of any kind with the 
released prisoners. The Government were convinced that there 
was evidence that if released they would no longer use their 
influence for the subversion of order, but rather in favour 
of it, and with good effect in favour of it in case the 
arrears measure was found by them satisfactory; and 
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being so convinced, they had no choice but to release them. 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. O’Kelly all spoke repudiating 
any agreement, and still more repudiating any request on their 
part for a release; but Mr. Parnell did not attempt to conceal 
that he had both spoken and written his conviction that if the 
arrears measure of the Government were satisfactory, the 
motive for the outrages would be greatly diminished; while he 
and his friends would be able to co-operate to some effect with 
all persons who deplored those lamentable outrages, and who 
| wished to see peace and prosperity restored to Ireland. 


Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech came to very little, but 
all the Home-rule speeches confirmed the impression pro- 
duced by Mr. Parnell’s, and so irritated Mr. Gibson that, in 
a speech of “ unmuzzled” eloquence, he assailed his late allies, 
the Home-rulers, with all his old vehemence, his peroration alone 
lasting, as Lord Hartington said, for about three-quarters of an 
hour. Lord Hartington himself was very strong and lucid. He 
declared that, in his opinion, having the information they had, 
no other course was open to the Government than to release the 
prisoners, though, of course, it would be their duty, as long as 
the Coercion Act was in force, to use it for the prevention of 
disorder and anarchy in Ireland; but that did not justify them 
in using it for the detention of persons whose liberty would not, 
in the belief of the Government, endanger the authority of law 
and order in Ireland. The debate ended, of course, without a 
vote. In Ireland, not in the House of Commons, the dénouement 
of the great drama of the week will enact itself. 


Lord Kimberley took the earliest opportunity of stating that 
he adhered to the new policy of the Government. He made a 
long speech on Wednesday night to the Herts Liberal Associa- 
tion, and, after denying all current reports, said it was abso- 
lutely impossible to keep political prisoners in prison for an 
indefinite period without trial. They must be released some 
day, and the proper day was the day on which the Government, 
in its responsibility, believed they could be released without 
danger to the country. He believed there were Irishmen, hitherto 
implacable, who now saw that the dangers to their country from 
the present state of affairs were becoming too great to be borne, 
and who, therefore, would not only retire somewhat from their 
position, but even assist towards a restoration of order. If they 
are rebels, the “ first duty of Government is to make it possible 
for them to take a more reasonable view.” He spoke as a man who 
had been Lord-Lieutenant, and he affirmed that in Ireland there 
was a large body of men filled with a deadly hatred of England ; 
and if he could soften that hatred by any measure of concilia- 
tion, he would. The remedy for Irish disorder was patient 
perseverance in removing grievances, and in maintaining the 
authority of law. We need strong measures to secure this 
latter end, and “we shall ask Parliament for them.” That is 
all true, but there should not be too much delay in stating the 
strengthening measures it is intended to propose. 


The debate of Monday night on the amendments of Mr. 
O'Donnell and Lord George Hamilton to the first resolution 
concerning Parliamentary procedure,—the resolution as to the 
closure of debate,—was not very important, for those amend- 
ments, though intended to throw the responsibility of proposing 
the closure on the Minister,—which we should much prefer,— 
really combined the Speaker and the Minister in a joint and 
several responsibility for the proposal to close debate, which 
is about the worst solution that has been suggested; and this 
was perceived by the House, Mr. O’Donnell’s resolution being 
rejected by a majority of 56 (220 to 164). The only “ incident” 
was what the House understood as a violent attack on the 
Speaker by Mr. Leighton, for his interference last year, in col- 
lusion, as Mr. Leighton said, with the Government, to stop the 
monster debate on the Coercion Bill,—which he exposed in 
order to show the probability that Speakers and Governments 
will be confederates in similar conspiracies for the future. It 
is said, in the gossip of the House, that Mr. Leighton did not 
really intend to attack the Speaker, whose action he recognises 
as justifiable under the circumstances; but if he did not, he 
certainly managed to conceal his true drift with more than 
Machiavellian subtlety. 


On Friday week, the Lords Committee of Inquiry into the 
Land Act submitted a formal Report in favour of extending 
the purchase clauses of the Land Act, by a scheme under which 
the State would advance the whole sum at3 per cent. ; while the 
tenant would pay the State 3} per cent., thus clearing off the 





debt within some fifty years. This report was intended, of 
course, to strengthen Mr. Smith’s hands, but on Thursda: ‘ie 
gentleman gave notice that, the Government having ‘cua’ 
“new departure,” having pledged itself to further measures : 
strengthening the law, and having promised to make propenas 
on the very subject he had brought forward, he thought it « : 
seemly ” to withdraw his notice. It is understood that man 
Teries are reluctant to support peasant-proprietorship, or rl 
assist Government in carrying out that policy ; andas there can 
now be no party advantage in overbidding the Liberals, their 
reluctance has carried the day. We venture to say that when 
the Government proposal is brought forward, Conservatives 
will oppose it, though men like Messrs. Chaplin and Lowther 
will head the resistance, instead of the usual leaders, 


more 


A severe struggle appears to be going on in France between 
the advocates of five years’ service, with exemptions for those 
who pay their own expenses, and those who defend three years’ 
service without exemptions. M. Gambetta is spokesman for 
the latter, and relies, first, on the idea of equality; and secondly 
on the absolute necessity of securing men of education for non. 
commissioned officers. He thinks the men who were formerly 
exempt will serve as corporals. His opponents reject this theory 
as fanciful, and say that without five years’ service, or even 
longer, experienced non-commissioned officers will be simply 
unattainable. No Frenchman will remain in the ranks, even 
as non-commissioned officer, a day after he can obtain hig 
release. The remedy would seem to be to make service as cor- 
poral or serjeant a paying profession; but the expense would, it 
is asserted, be unendurable, and, considering the difference be- 
tween soldiers’ pay in France and the wages of men like non- 
commissioned officers, that is very nearly true. The conflict is 
regarded in France as one involving the whole future of the: 
Army, but social considerations undoubtedly exasperate it. 
The cultivated classes cannot endure the notion of their sons 
wasting so large a share of active life in soldiers’ barracks, 


“Holy Dynamite” is extending its evil influence even in 
America. Two parcels filled with powder were recently sent by 
post to the addresses of Mr. Cyrus Field and Mr. W. H. Van- 
derbilt, and exploded in the railway en route. They were, it is 
believed, sent by Socialists, who desired, on the Florian prin- 
ciple, to kill the two most conspicuous capitalists and employers 
of labour in America. This is deduced from the fact that im- 
mediately after a similar package was flung into the hall of a 
house where Mr. Walling, superintendent of police, was sup- 
posed to reside. It exploded, but did little harm. Mr. Walling 
had recently forbidden a Socialist procession, and was threat- 
ened in consequence. The world will yet have to consider this 
question of explosives in a very serious way, and to treat 
attempts to murder by them, and attempts to terrorise through 
them, as offences of the very first class. No wickedness is so- 
formidable as that which appeals to science for instruments. 


Zululand appears to be fast relapsing into anarchy. The 
thirteen chiefs and a large portion of the people dislike John 
Dunn, who, they say, is intent only on making a purse for him- 
self, and a considerable section of them are desirous that 
Cetewayo shonld return. A deputation, 800 strong, waited on 
Sir H. Bulwer with that prayer; but as they had no permis- 
sion to enter Natal, he refused to see them. ‘The colonists 
of Natal, however, object to the restoration, and it is not 
certain that the Boers of the Transvaal would not re- 
gard the King’s reappearance with alarm. There is no 
particular objection to Cetewayo’s return, but we are not 
bound to restore him, and we do not quite see why the 
Zulus cannot be let alone. If they want a king, they can find 
one; and if they desire to be rid of John Dunn, let them expel 
him. It will, however, be necessary four Government to state 
whether Cetewayo is to return, or not, as no organisation is 
possible while the release of the great warrior may at any 
moment upset the new arrangement. One thing is quite 
evident; Cetewayo was not a mere tyrant, but had evoked a 
strong feeling of loyalty among at least a portion of his people. 


The Sultan has dismissed his Grand Vizier, Said Pasha, it 
is believed for being too compliant to Russia in the matter of 
the war indemnity. His successor is Abdurrahman Pasha, 
who has governed one or two provinces with success, who is @ 
Turk of the old school, and who, it is said, speaks no European 
language. His appointment is supposed to indicate the desire 
of the Sultan to govern as the chief Mussulman Prince rather 
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than as a ewilised Sovereign, but may indicate only his desire 
to keep power in his own hands. Abdul Hamid is hampered by 
his own suspiciousness. He must be a decidedly able diploma- 
tist, but he is never able to hit upon the right agents. If he 
fi se able men, as has happened once or twice, they want more 
independence than he is willing to allow, while inferior men 
cannot carry out his frequently very subtle policy. The Sultan 
gould govern for himself, and does so in great affairs ; but his 
dignity will not allow him to show himself like a Minister, 
while he is quite incapable of the necessary continuous labour 
over details. He wants clerks of genius, and, like other 
monarchs, cannot find them. Khaireddin Pasha would have 


been perfect, but he would not stay clerk. 


Any one who wants to see a truly noble statue of the greatest 
statesman of our time should go to the covered building on 
the Embankment, in the immediate neighbourhood of St. 
Stephen’s Club, to see the clay model of Mr. Bruce Joy’s 
colossal statue of Mr. Gladstone, which is to be, or already is, 
cast in bronze, and is to be put up at Bow. It is,in our 
opinion, a statue of the highest merit, life-like, majestic, and full 
of gentle force. It has not that fiery expression which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s face sometimes wears, still less has it the sullen ex- 
pression which Mr. Richmond’s unfortunate portrait of him 
just now exhibiting in the Grosvenor Gallery, wears. It is 
earnest, thoughtful, and benignant, and it is Mr. Gladstone 
himself. We have seen no likeness of him in painting or marble 
to which we would sooner refer a stranger who wished to know 
what the great orator is really like. 


University College, Toronto, has produced the Antigone 
of Sophocles with a success that may make the Oxford com- 
pany who acted the Agamemnon tremble for their laurels. 
Probably, nowhere, except at Harvard, where the wealth, as 
well as the refinement, of Boston was lavishly devoted to the 
production of a Greek play,—has a Greek play been so well 
put on the stage as it was last month in Toronto. Thanks to 
Professor Ramsay Wright,—the Professor of Biology,—the 
music of Mendelssohn—written for a German translation of 
the Axtigone—was adapted, for the first time, to the Greek 
words, and the choruses were in consequence admirable, 
Professor Vines having taught the choruses, consisting chiefly 
of undergraduates, to give to their movements and gestures 
that touch of imagination which was needed to give the music 
and singing its full effect. The stage, the dresses, and the 
mechanical arrangements altogether seem to have been exceed- 
ingly skilful, and the acting created quite an enthusiasm in 
Toronto, where it was hardly to have been expected that an 
enthusiastic audience for a Greek play could have been found. 
Mr. Houltain’s Ismene was a thoroughly womanly performance, 
and Professor Hutton’s (somewhat tall) Antigone, though hardly 
so womanly, appears to have been a complete success. The 
blind prophet Teiresias (Mr. Fotheringham), and his Guide 
(Mr. G. Wilgress) were both admirable,—the former showing 
touches of brilliant power here and there; and the first 
Messenger (Mr. W. P. Mackenzie) did his part exquisitely, 
and looked it too, being the very picture of Hermes in face and 
dress. Perhaps, the finest group in the play was that formed 
in the scene where the Messenger tells the Queen and her maids, 
of Haemon’s death. So far as we can judge by the accounts, 
Toronto was fairly carried away by the classical charm of the 
play. Professor Hutton and his colleagues, who must have 
spent a world of pains on the preparations, deserve great credit 
for their brilliant success. 


Esther Pay was on Saturday acquitted of the charge of 
having murdered the child Georgina Moore, at Yalding, on 
December 20th, after a short consultation by the jury. Every 
one who had followed the case foresaw this result. The truth was 
that the evidence amounted to a strong case of suspicion, and to 
nothing more, there being nothing to prove that it was not some 
other woman who had murdered the child in the neighbourhood 
of the cottage of Esther Pay’s parents, in order to throw sus- 
picion on her. The absence of the accused from her London 
home on the night when the child was missed was the only 
circumstance which pointed very strongly to her agency in the 
matter, and that clearly was not enough for a conviction, 
especially as the prisoner’s parents swore positively that they 
had not seen her during the week in which the crime was com- 
mitted, nor for many previous months. 


Lord Salisbury presided on Wednesday at the ninety-third 





anniversary dinner in aid of the Royal Literary Fund, at 
which, however, he did not make a very gracious speech. Con- 
sidering that Lord Salisbury has been himself a frequent and 
very able contributor to English journalism, the extremely 
condescending, not to call it rather scornful, tone which he 
adopted in speaking of Oxford University, of which he 
himself is Chancellor, as “a great manufactory for the manu- 
facture of literary men,” and as “ manufacturing a very large 
number of poets,’ was not in good taste. As it was Lord 
Salisbury’s object to obtain assistance for those literary men 
who had failed in earning a competence, it was hardly judicious to 
speak of the literary class in this contemptuous and also very 
untrue way, as a class which can be manufactured either by a 
great University or by any agency at all. Lord Salisbury’s 
own great faculty of scorn was certainly never manufactured, 
either at Oxford or elsewhere, and we ourselves should doubt 
whether Oxford teaching did not rather tend to take the edge 
off a surgical instrument of great natural power. But doubt- 
less, even if it were so, the spirit of caste has adequately restored 
that fine edge of sarcasm which the spirit of culture may have 
partially blunted. 


The Wordsworth Society held a successful anniversary 
meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Wednesday, the chair 
being taken, first, by Mr. Browning, the poet, and later by 
Lord Coleridge, who was the president of the year. Several 
papers were read, of which the most valuable and elaborate was 
one by Professor Knight, on the various portraits of Words- 
worth; while the most amusing was one by the Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley, on the traditional view of Wordsworth which is still 
cherished in the country-side of the Lake District,—where 
Wordsworth evidently never made the kind of impression pro- 
duced by Hartley Coleridge, who was the pet of the Rydal and 
and Grasmere “Statesmen.’’ Wordsworth himself was noted 
rather for the curious way in which he went “bumming ” about 
with his head down, and for his profound interest in the shape 
of cottage chimneys and the culture of forest trees. Lord 
Coleridge, in his pleasant speech, related an interesting story of 
Bishop Thirlwall’s last great speech in the House of Lords, 
—the speech in 1869, against the Tory assertion that the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was to be regarded as an act 
of sacrilege:—Some one having remarked to him that the 
speech must have been rather a dangerous effort at his advanced 
age, he admitted that it was so, but said that he was amply re- 
paid for it by a solitary walk on Westminster Bridge in the 
summer dawn after the debate, when he had the pleasure of 
repeating to himself Wordsworth’s noble sonnet, written on 
that spot at the same hour. That is the sort of impression 
which hardly any English poet has made on men’s hearts, 
except Wordsworth. Wordsworth’s genuine admirers feel that 
even a momentary self-identification with his higher moods is 
more than a compensation, more than an ample reward, for toil 
and risk, and even suffering. 


A meeting of the “ Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants” (whose central offices are at 14 Grosvenor 
Road) was held at the official residence of Sir Henry Brand, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, last Saturday, at which 
the Speaker himself presided, pointing out that more than three 
thousand friendless girls had heen helped by the Society during 
the past year, in fourteen different districts of London, that 
many of the City Companies have contributed to the funds of 
the Society, and that the Boards of Guardians recognise fully the 
valuable work done by this Association, which has several 
homes for girls out of place; but that, notwithstanding all this, 
the income of the Association is not adequate to the cost of 
the rapidly extending operations it has to conduct. Indeed, not 
only is more money urgently needed, but also the services of 
ladies who are willing to engage in this useful work of keeping 
an eye on these poor girls, and putting them under the care of 
the Association, when they are out of place, are as urgently 
needed. The Speaker, Canon Farrar, the Chairman of the 
Association (Mr. Brooke Lambert), Mrs. Westlake, &c., having 
fully explained the objects of the Association, various resolu- 
tions were carried recommending the Association to the hearty 
support of charitable London,—resolutions which may, we 
trust, result in the speedy acquisition of larger means for the 
workers, and of more workers for the efficient use of the 
means. 


Consols were on Friday 1013 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


O one, we imagine, will doubt the courage of the Cabinet 

in taking its new departure. The mere loss of Mr. 
Forster is a great blow, every secession, and especially the 
secession of such a man, injuring a Cabinet. To suspend or aban- 
don Coercion in Ireland is to enrage every Tory in the country, to 
create doubts even in Liberals, and to incur from the unthink- 
ing of both parties alike the reproach of vacillation. To sus- 
pend it at a moment like this, when the Parnellites show 
symptoms of a return to political life—they have for the last 
twelve months been, in Parliament, a mere faction of Enragés— 
is to expose the Government to a suspicion of compromise with 
an anti-national party, and to charges in all the wilder news- 
papers of “ capitulation” before rebels. The courage of the 
Government in facing all that opprobrium is patent, and it is 
only about their wisdom that serious discussion willarise. We 
need not say that we believe them wise. We believe that 
repression is everywhere as useless as persecution, unless it in- 
volves the penalty of death, for which, without a rising 
in arms, there can be no justification. From the first we 
have distrusted and deprecated Coercion, and events have 
now revealed its failure to the whole world. The power 
of arbitrary arrest, no doubt, enabled the Government, as 
they say, to start the Land Act, and also to break up an 
organisation which threatened to develope into a_ secret 
government; but it has not helped to pacify, still less to 
reconcile, the people of Ireland. It has not improved the 
general situation, for the leaders left behind have shown 
themselves as dangerous as the leaders arrested, and 
more impracticable, and it has, if anything, weakened 
the authority of regular law. Nothing discourages trial 
like the power of punishment without it. The “ village ruf- 
fians” who were to have retreated in affright cared 
nothing about a gentle detention at Kilmainham ; juries as 
a body still shrank from their duty; and the law was, on 
the whole, less put in force than before, the magistrates and 
local administrators relying upon the exercise of the power of 
arrest. Outrages increased rather than diminished, and 
gradually assumed a darker and more murderous character. 
On the other hand, the Act will expire within five months, 
and any demand for its renewal would have to be 
made in the teeth not only of the whole body of 
Irish Members—for even Ulster distrusted the Act— 
and of a growing aversion among English Liberals to the 
indefinite detention of untried men, but of the confession 
made by Government itself that a repressive law abhor- 
rent to English ideas had been enforced without the de- 
sired result. A partial failure was admitted by the highest 
members of the Government, including Mr. Forster himself, 
and the Cabinet, if it had asked for a renewal, would 
have been compelled to plead for powers outside the 
law, while stating that those powers could be of little 
use. Under such circumstances, with symptoms appear- 
ing of returning reason among the Extremists, with the No- 
rent agitation dying away, and with all Ireland eagerly await- 
ing the next step, the Government was, we believe, wise in 
abandoning the Act, and trying once more to govern Ireland 
through the ordinary law, strengthened, if needful, to meet 
the collapse of the Jury system. The release of the political 
suspects was, of course, an inevitable corollary of that decision, 
even if Government had not the strongest reason to believe 
that they were willing to use their great influence for the 
restoration of order. That the law must be strength- 
ened, nobody denies, though there is much contention 
about the method. It is the first interest of Ireland, as of 
every other country, that crime—ordinary crime, the crime 
condemned in all lands by the instinctive conscience—should 
be swiftly and certainly punished, and upon this point there 
must be no hesitation, That punishment, however, is not 
only consistent with the withdrawal of Coercion, but depends 
upon it; and the Government, while openly recognising this 
truth, pledges itself to introduce the measures necessary to 
make the criminal law, already stronger than is popularly 
believed, thoroughly effective, What they will propose we 
do not know, but the object of their proposal is clear from the 
necessities of the position. It must be one to make the ordinary 
and regular law work with certainty and effect. The new policy 
would be right, in our judgment, even if the results were 
uncertain; but there is already evidence that the recur- 








rence to legality is soothing away irritation 
Ireland, weary with a struggle which, without in 
can end in nothing but increased human suffering, will, if 
Coercion is withdrawn, sink back into her normal tran uillit 
If that result is secured, it is worth any sacrifice ant of he 
of principle, for though Great Britain is not disturbed b the 
disturbance of Ireland—Consols rising above par in the Pid ; 
throes of the Irish movement—when Ireland is quiet Brita 
’ ain 
can move forward. 

It follows, of course, that the Government having decided to 
recur to a policy of legality, must once more address itself 
to the task of removing the grievances which have brought 
the law into disrepute. These grievances now, as ever, are 
agrarian. The Land Act has succeeded splendidly upon one 
point, in stopping those excessive exactions of rent which, in 
a country where agriculture is the main dependence of the 
people, and in which the land has few owners, make a 
prosperous society impossible; but it has not removed 
the great source of rural disquiet, the practice of eviction, 
The tenantry are still burdened with arrears, which afford the 
landlords an instrument as powerful as the absolute property 
abolished by the Act. The clauses of the Act intended to 
remove this evil have failed, and it is essential, if there is to 
be peace, that new measures should be adopted to compro- 
mise arrears. It is most difficult so to frame them 
that the tenant who could pay, but failed to pay, shall 
not have the benefit of his recusancy; but, after all, 
a just rural Bankruptcy Act cannot be beyond the re. 
sources of legislation, and we understand from Lord Gran. 
ville’s speech that the Government have devised a scheme, 
and, indeed, drawn a Bill, which will, as they conceive, remove 
all difficulties. Such a scheme must involve outlay, but out- 
lay to any moderate extent is cheaper than social disturbance, 
and a great change of tenure covering a country cannot be 
accomplished without some sacrifice. It is well that it is not 
one of human life. With rents reduced and arrears cleared 
away, a road must be opened by which the mass of the agri- 
culturists, now turned into tenants under a limited copy- 
hold, shall be able to turn themselves at will into pro- 
prietors, and so be rid once for all of the terror of evic- 
tion, The necessity of this reform has been acknowledged 
by both parties in the State-—by the Liberals in Mr. Bright’s 
Clauses, and by the Tories in Mr. Smith’s motion—and the 
Government is evidently prepared to accept it as part of its task. 
None of these “ concessions ” are outside justice, the greatest of 
them will be welcomed by landlords as well as people, and the 
sacrifices they involve, if not too great, may be richly repaid by 
the termination of the Irish social revolution. The end of that 
may be also the end of the political difficulty, but if it 
is not, if even it is, as Mr. Litton expects, the commencement 
of a sharper phase of that difficulty, at least the difficulty will 
stand alone. Better a veiled insurrection or open insurrection 
for such a purpose as nationalism, than a veiled insurrection 
prompted by greed, and accompanied by demoralising social 
disturbance. We can deal with resistance in the field; it is 
resistance in the fields which our institutions are so incom- 
petent to meet. 

There remains the Executive organisation of Ireland, upon 
which we can only say that Mr. Gladstone, while refus- 
ing all details, for which the time is not ripe, shows 
himself perfectly willing to introduce extensive change. 
It is too soon to discuss the line of that change, but 
of its necessity we entertain no doubt. The simple 
and sufficient answer to those who defend the existing plan 
of administration—a muddle of the English system, which 
is based on willing obedience, with the Continental system, 
which is based on force—is that it has failed. It was intended 
to keep up English ascendancy, to maintain order in times of com- 
motion, and to strengthen law. It has helped to make English 
ascendancy hateful, it has never prevented or punished outrage, 
and it has begotten in the Irish mind a conviction that law, 
properly the best protection of the feeble, is an instrument 
in their enemy’s hands. With a garrison ten times as strong In 
proportion as that of England, there is in Ireland no sense of 
security ; the police are most efficient for everything except 
the prevention and detection of crime ; and the officials, instead 
of being considered, as in France and Scotland, the people's 
protectors, are so hated, that to take permanent office is to 
betray the national cause. It is time the system were changed, 
and in Mr. Gladstone’s language we have the assurance that, 
at least, the possibility of changing it has entered into the 
Cabinet plans. 


and that 
surrection, 
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MR. FORSTER’S EXPLANATION. 


HIE difference between the tone of the House of Com- 
T mons on Tuesday night, when Mr. Forster's resignation 
was first announced, and on Thursday night, when he made the 
dignified statement of his reasons for retiring from the 
Cabinet, on which we have to comment, was most remarkable, 
and a difference which can only be explained by the growth of 
a conviction among the Tories that the new Liberal policy 
for Ireland, whether it succeed or fail, must be judged by its 
results, and cannot be effectually attacked till those results have 
been seen. On Tuesday, passion in the House was at boiling 

oint, above boiling point, almost at the point at which 
explosions may be expected. On Thursday, in spite of the 
dramatic character of the situation, in spite of the presence 
in the House of those Members of Parliament of whom Mr. 
Gibson persisted in speaking as if their connection with Kil- 
mainham Gaol were analogous to the connection between 
Members and their constituents,—in spite of the powerful 
impression made by Mr. Forster’s declaration that, entertaining 
the conviction which he entertained of the danger of the release 
of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, he could not have remained in 
the Government without personal dishonour, or, as he also in- 
timated, without feeling that he had paid “ black-mail” for the 
exertion of their influence against the outrages,—in spite of 
all this, the Tories were quite aware that the new policy must 
be fairly tried, and that no coup could be made by renewing 
the scene of Tuesday, even if it had been possible to renew it. 
The political temperature had cooled down so much that Mr. 
Forster’s speech, manly and impressive as it was, excited no 
rapture of exultation on the Tory side of the House, but only 
that natural expression of respect and admiration which the warm 
sympathy of the Tories with his conduct of course produced. 
Every one now sees that the Liberal policy must be judged by 
its fruits. If it succeeds in Ireland, its success will more than 
justify it. If it fails, its failure will certainly condemn it, in 
the minds of the English people, and the Government must 
pay the penalty of a generous, but, no doubt, hazardous 
resolve, 

Mr. Forster’s speech was, as the Prime Minister justly said, 
just such a speech as we should have expected from Mr. 
Forster,—not an attack upon his colleagues, except so far as 
his avowal that it would have been a dishonourable act 
in him to allow his own profound convictions to be over-ruled, 
showed how deeply he disapproved the policy they had 
adopted ;—not in any degree whatever an attack on Liberal 
principles, which Mr, Forster could no more disavow than he 
could disavow his compassion for Irish suffering,—but a very 
strong assertion of his own belief that by concession to the 
Land Leaguers at the present moment, the Government would 
do more mischief, even if they succeeded in producing a tem- 
porary lull in the outrages, than even an excess of rigour 
could produce. Mr. Forster’s chief point was this.—If no 
diminution in the outrages followed the release of the suspects, 
then the release of the suspects could hardly tell except in 
one direction ; it would greatly strengthen the feeling that the 
Government were afraid of the Irish people, and could not 
keep a firm hold of the reins. But even if a lull did occur as 
the result of the release of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, still 
the Irish people would regard that lull as due to the orders 
issued by Mr. Parnell, and not to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and that must tend to confirm the Irish people in their 
conviction that the true Government of Ireland was in the 
hands of the Land League still. 

That was Mr. Forster’s real case, for we believe that he did 
himself some injustice by admitting that if he had had any 
public avowal on the part of the imprisoned Members that their 
public policy was to be changed, and changed so as to give 
support to law and order, instead of to subvert it, he should 
have been prepared at once to let them go. As a matter of 
fact, such an avowal of what is tantamount to a distinct 
change of policy, if not made public till Thursday night, was 
made on Thursday night, and made publicly enough to satisfy 

any reasonable man that in the present emergency there 
is no real danger to law and order, while there may be 
great additional safety for it, in the release of Mr. Parnell. 
What My. Parnell said on Thursday night, and what the Prime 
Minister had the means of knowing that Mr. Parnell thought, 
and had declared frankly to others, before Thursday night, was 
this :—“ T have stated verbally to more than one of my friends, 
and I have written, that I believed the settlement of this 
arrears question, which compels the Government to turn out 
into the road tenants who are unable to pay their rents, who 








have no hope of being able to pay rents to which they were 
rendered liable in the bad seasons of 1878, 1879, and 1880, 
would have an enormous effect on the restoration of law and 
order to Ireland,— would take away the last excuse for the 
outrages which have been unhappily committed in such large 
and increasing numbers during the last six months ; and that if 
such a settlement were made, I believed that we, in common 
with all persons who desire to see the prosperity of Ireland, 
would be able to take such steps as would have a material 
effect in diminishing those exceptional, those lamentable out- 
rages,” A more complete declaration that Mr. Parnell’s influ- 
ence will be exerted on behalf of the restoration of law and 
order in Ireland, and that in his opinion it will be effectually 
exerted, providing that the Government deal adequately with 
the arrears question, we could not possibly desire. The 
Government had trustworthy information that Mr. Parnell 
held previously what on Thursday night he publicly announced. 
So that we do not see that Mr. Forster had more than the 
most technical and formal reason on his side, when he 
complained that the prisoners had been released without any 
compliance with that condition which would, in his belief, 
have justified him in so releasing them. We conjecture, 
indeed, that, in his own mind, Mr. Forster would not 
really have been satisfied with the fulfilment of this con- 
dition ; that he wanted to detain the prisoners till there 
was such evidence as would convince Ireland that they were- 
released because the Government felt strong enough to defy 
them, and not because the Irish people had demanded their 
release; and that, in his opinion, there is no such evidence 
now,—indeed, something very like what the Irish people may 
construe as evidence that this step is taken in order to coax 
Ireland into good-humour. At all events, this is how we 
interpret Mr. Forster's position. | He seems to us to have 
conceded too much, in conceding that he would have been 
willing to release the prisoners, on adequate evidence of the 
fulfilment of his first condition. The fulfilment of that condi-- 
tion, as we understand the whole drift of his speech, could: 
not have satisfied him unless it had been accompanied by 
a virtual acknowledgment of, defeat on the part of the poli-- 
tical prisoners. In a word, he wanted to see the Government 
win something like a triumph over the lawless party, before he: 
released the leaders of that party from their confinement in 
Kilmainham Gaol. 

We can quite understand that position. But we cannot 
admit that it is justified by the drift of the Coercion Act. As. 
Lord Hartington most truly said on Thursday night :—“ We 
were only entrusted by Parliament with the power of keeping 
them in prison on reasonable suspicion of being concerned in 
certain offences, so long as we thought that it was imperatively 
required for the vindication of the law. That was the question 
we had to ask ourselves when the arrests were ordered. That 
was the question, day by day, and week by week, we have had 
to ask ourselves, since that time; and when the moment 
arrived when we could no longer say that their continued 
detention was required for the safety of the country, then we 
were not only justified, but absolutely compelled, to agree to 
their release.” Mr, Forster, of course, might reply that their 
continued detention was required for the safety of the 
country, until either order was re-established, or the Land- 
leaguers had been so discredited as to render them harm- 
less. But that reply would be clearly straining the interpreta- 
tion of the Act, in a way that would be, in our opinion, quite 
unjustifiable. It was obviously not intended that any man 
should be kept in prison under the Act, simply because his re- 
lease would produce a dangerous effect on the imagination of 
the Irish people. So soon as the Government felt morally 
convinced tbat Mr. Parnell free would be more likely 
to promote the restoration of order than Mr. Parnell 
in prison, the Government were clearly bound to release Mr,. 
Parnell. 

The appointment of Lord Frederick Cavendish as Irish 
Secretary was a surprise to every one, and has been very 
bitterly criticised. Lord Frederick is known to be a poor 
speaker, and is not known to be, what we believe he is, a saga- 
cious and sensible, as well as most prepossessing politician, Proba- 
bly the appointment indicates Mr. Gladstone’s intention to keep 
the settlement of the various Irish questions more especially 
under his own eye, as well as his high appreciation of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish’s personal capacity for statesmanship of 
a higher order than any in which he has yet been engaged. 
As every one had supposed that Mr. Chamberlain was to be- 
come Irish Secretary, there was naturally some disappointment 
among the Irish Liberals, who looked to Mr. Chamberlain for 
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measures of more grasp than they will expect from Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. But as impressions, however false, count for 
something in such a public as ours, there will be this advantage 
in the selection actually made, as compared with that which 
was generally expected, that the name of the new Irish Secre- 
tary will produce no panic, no fear of revolutionary sympa- 
thies. In our own belief, Mr. Chamberlain would have shown 
no more sympathy with anarchy,—no less resolute a purpose 
to suppress it,—than Lord Hartington himself. But at least 
Lord Frederick Cavendish will have none of the extra diffi- 
culties to surmount which might have been created, both in 
Ireland and England, by the appointment of an Irish Secretary 
who had contrived to excite such imaginative fears of his 
dangerous designs as have long surrounded, in the popular 
imagination, the reputation of Mr. Chamberlain. 





A NIHILIST ON THE NIHILIST OBJECT. 


LITTLE light at last, upon the Nihilist conspiracy. The 
history of that movement furnished this month to the 
Fortnightly by Prince Krapotkine, may not be complete, and 
may have a side to it which only the Russian Government 
could state in full; but it is consistent and intelligible, it ac- 
counts for most of the facts, and it has this recommendation, 
that it displays the Terrorist section of the Nihilists in the 
light of reasoning beings, instead of madmen or mere creatures 
of an evil impulse. The author of the account, Prince Krapot- 
kine, has always been described as one of the leaders of the 
old Nihilist association, a body rather Socialist than Terrorist, 
within which the Terrorist Committee, comparatively a recent 
creation, lies, so to speak, imbedded. Though we see signs in 
his work of suppressed enthusiasm, or even passion, he writes, 
for a Revolutionist, with great calmness and lucidity; 
and there is, we believe, apart from political bias, no reason 
for questioning the accuracy of his statements. Prince 
Krapotkine, then, affirms that the Terrorist idea was originally 
begotten of a necessity felt by the Nihilists, who, up to 1870, 
were political and social innovators only, to defend themselves 
against the police and the spies, and the savage measures of 
repression sanctioned by the Government. The Revolution- 
aries, he says, who were employing only legal means, though 
with a revolutionary object, and who on one occasion exerted 
themselves successfully to protect the Czar’s life, were 
banished, imprisoned, tortured by wholesale, and at last 
struck at their worst oppressors in self-defence,—Vera 
Sassulitch, for example, shooting the Chief of Police, as was 
shown at her trial, because he flogged an imprisoned con- 
spirator for failing to salute him. So widely felt was this 
necessity for self-defence, that it was accepted outside the Nihilist 
body, and accounts for Vera Sassulitch’s acquittal by a jury 
composed entirely of educated men, including many officials. 
“Tt may seem strange in this country; but to one familiar 
with police raids, arrests on suspicion, and official brutality ; 
to one who knows what a military court, with its ready-made 
verdicts, really is; to one made desperate by stories of women 
going mad after outrages of the police, or tramping for three 
months through ice and snow on the march to Nijne-Kolymsk 
(now the prison of Tchernyshevsky, the well-known Russian 
economist and critic); to one knowing what is sojourning in 
Northern Siberia in the huts of aborigines, poisoned by the 
most disgusting diseases; to one who has witnessed the doings 
of an army of spies; to one, in a word, who has lived 
the life that we Russians have to live, it is not strange at all.” 
Assassination from above does not justify assassination 
from below, though it does justify revolt, but that is not the 
point just now. The attack directed against the officials 
failed, of course, but it was not extended to the Emperor 
till 1879. Up to that year, “ the person of the Czar remained 
inviolable,” but in that year the passion of resistance to the 
“* White Terror ”—that is, the extreme measures of repression 
adopted—suggested “the idea of attacking absolutism in the 
person of the Czar,” and the Terrorist organisation—or 
‘Revolutionary Committee,” as Prince Krapotkine calls it— 
sprang into existence. 

So far, the facts are fairly well known. What is not known 
is that the Terrorist Committee—if the leaders of the body 
form a Committee, and do not obey an individual will—had, 
and have, a definite object, which has been explained to the 
Ozar, and which, if realised, would be followed by the instant 
dissolution of the terrible organisation. They demand, as 
their ultimatum, an amnesty, and the convocation of an 
Assembly, elected by the whole people by universal suffrage, 
and with Constituent powers. They acknowledge that ninety 





per cent. of the representatives would be elected by peasa 

: : nts ; 
they express their fears that the vote would not be in favour 
of their own plans; but they hold that such an Assem a 
being, in our time, the only practicable expression of the 
popular will, would have such a moral claim to be absolute, 
that they themselves, though devoted to Socialist ideas i. 
cluding the repartition of the soil and the transfer of all manu. 
factures to elected bodies, would efface themselves before it. 
They would, in fact, surrender to the popular will, whatever 
it might be. They formulated these proposals, in a letter 
forwarded to the present Czar a few days after his accession 
to the Throne, which we give entire :— 

“To this situation there are but two issues—either revolation 
which cannot be put back by executions, or appeal from the Emperor 
to the nation. In the interests of our country, to avoid the uselegg 
waste of strength and the dreadful calamities inseparable from 
revolution, the Executive Committee advises YOUR MAJESTY to 
choose the second. Be sure that as soon as the Supreme Power 
shall cease from being despotic; as soon as it shall take a firm rego. 
lution to accomplish the wishes of the conscience of the people, you 
may safely dismiss the spies—the shame of Government—send your 
escorts quietly to the barracks, and burn the gallows. The Executive 
Committee itself will stop its task, and the forces organised about it 
will scatter for peaceful, civilising work throughout the country. 
Peaceful discussion will take the place of brute force, the use of 
which is even more hateful to us than to Your officials, and is only 
resorted to by us out of a miserable necessity. 

“‘We address ourselves directly to YOU, putting aside prejudices that 
are the growth of centuries. We forget that You are the representative 
of that power which has so long deceived and wronged the people. 
We speak to you as a citizen and an honest man. We hope that no 
feeling of personal anger will stifle in You the sentiment of moral 
obligations and the desire to know the truth. We, too, have the 
right of being angry. You have lost your father. We have lost, not 
our fathers only, but our brothers, our wives, our children, and our 
best friends. But we will not take our personal feelings into ac- 
count, if it is necessary for the welfare of our country. And we 
expect the same from You, 

“We are not imposing conditions on you. Do not, we pray, be 
shocked by our proposals. The conditions which must be fulfilled to 
put an end to the revolutionary agitation, and make peaceful develop- 
ment possible, are not of our dictating. We do not impose conditions; 
we only remember them. 

“These conditions we see to be two: 

“(1.) A general amnesty for all past political crimes, inasmuch as 
they were not crimes, but performance of civil duties. 

“(2.) The convocation of delegates representing the whole Russian 
people, for the revision of all fundamental laws in conformity with 
the people’s will.” 

The capital letters are those given by Prince Krapotkine, and 
are intended, we presume, to exclude the idea of insult. The 
message was rejected, the Czar decided to retain the auto- 
cracy, the conspiracies recommenced, and Prince Krapot- 
kine now intimates in this paper that actual popular 
insurrection is at hand, that in spring a movement 
will commence which can be nothing else than a jac- 
querie. The prophecies put forward are so ominous, that 
we give the whole passage :—‘ One year ago, there was an 
easy way of escape from the difficulty. But now the difficulty 
is intensified by the intervention of a new and important 
element. During the first ten years after the Emancipation, 
the peasants have remained quiet. But the famines of the 
two last years have fully revealed to them their miserable 
fate, and they have begun to protest once more. The 
outbreaks against Jews in the south-west, and against 
the Russian bourgeoisie in the south-east, as well as the 
incendiarism and ‘ no-rent’ movement in the central provinces, 
are but a foreshadowing of far more intense movements which 
are growing in the villages. The people already talk of the 
general partition of land, of ‘the great war and bloodshed’ 
which are to begin some time in the spring. Until now, the 
Revolutionary Party has scarcely applied its forces at all toa 
serious agrarian agitation ; but it is easy to foresee the quaity 
and momentum of forces that will rise ready to their hands 
among the peasantry, if Russian revolutionists should only 
apply to agrarian agitation the determination and the capa- 
cities of organisation they have shown in their struggle against 
Government; and this will be done—the Will of the People says 
—if the necessary improvements cannot be obtained otherwise.” 

The party of “the will of the people,” represented by the 
Terrorist Committee, will incur an awful responsibility, if they 
fulfil that threat, for they will hurl unarmed men in masses 
upon fully armed and disciplined troops, and will make a 
military régime universal. There is, so far as we know, no 
instance in history of a successful jacquerie, except the insur- 
rection in Haiti, and there those who rose were distinguished 
from those risen against by the broad dividing-line of colour. 
It is, however, useless to argue with men possessed of the 
Nihilist fanaticism, and ready to face death in heaps for their 
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d we only want to point out to our own readers both 


pageants and the danger of the Nihilist demand. They 
a for a direct transfer of the Sovereignty, which no Czar will, 


or indeed can, grant while resistance is still possible. They 
llow him no chance of compromise through a deliberative 
‘Aseewbly convoked in order to ascertain the true will of 
his people, which may not be the Nihilist will at all, and, 
considering the enormous preponderance of peasant votes, 
robably would not be. They do not allow him to frame a 
Constituiion, or surrender part of his power, or even convoke 
an Assembly representing the more intelligent classes. 
They demand the transfer of the whole power of the 
State to an unknown body, in which they themselves 
do not profess to have absolute confidence, and which 
night, for any guarantee that exists to the contrary, 
commit worse acts than the Czars,—for instance, expel from 
Russia the two millions of Jews, confiscate manufacturing 
capital, or by abolishing conscription before a new force had 
been created, reduce the vast empire to an anarchical collec- 
tion of minute but absolute communes. We do not say 
this would be the inevitable result, for we do not know, 
and think a revivification of the autocracy by a huge 
lebiscite at least as possible, but it might be, and so 
might also any other. After ages of absolutism, during 
which no peasant has been allowed even to consider polities, 
or taught any facts, or prepared for anything except the 
smallest municipal life,—and that based upon the idea that the 
Mir or Commune has self-derived, and, within its sphere, 
autocratic rights—a House of Peasant Deputies, elected not 
even by the communes, but by universal suffrage, is to be 
invested with the full sovereignty of the Russian Empire. 
Even if the Czar were a reformer, it would be hopeless to 
expect that such a programme would be conceded, while, as it 
is, the Ozar naturally believes that not only he, but his 
empire, and with it the future of his people, are threatened 
with utter ruin, with transfer to the dominion either of 
anarchists, or of men whose ignorance would have all the effect 
ofanarchy. We can see no grounds for hope in such a demand 
—which goes far beyond that of the true Russian Liberals, who 
ask, first of all, for a Parliament free, but deliberative, to be 
taken into counsel by the still autocratic Czar, and to reveal 
all popular grievances—and believe that if this is the Nihilists’ 
last word, the conflict between them and the Russian Throne must 
go on for generations, fruitlessly. No series of assassinations, no 
jacquerie, nothing short of a universal military revolt could secure 
such terms, or justify the Czar in placing an unchecked autocracy 
in the hands of so ignorant and untried a body. The Terror- 
ist Committee, if rightly described by Prince Krapotkine, has 
far more definiteness in its ideas than Englishmen have hither- 
to believed, but those ideas are even more impracticable than 
had been feared. No Government that ever existed would yolun- 
tarily surrender, not only the control, but the organisation of its 
Army, to an untried Assembly of peasants, whose first idea 
would necessarily be to lighten military service upon themselves, 
still less submit to them the executive control of an empire so 
vast, that even an autocracy can hardly make its will felt, as 
we see in the case of the Jewish persecution, when opposed 
to popular feeling, or circumstances of difficulty. There is 
something in the self-devotion of the Nihilists which separates 
them in the eyes of men from all similar societies, and partly 
blinds the ardent to the essential immorality of their methods ; 
bat Prince Krapotkine’s paper will not increase the general 
Opinion of their. practical fitness for affairs. There must be 
dreaminess in men who think that a huge “ Mir,” a Sovereign 
House of Peasants, could rule Russia. 


THE SPEAKER AND THE MINISTRY. 


E have never concealed our own strong conviction that 

the proposal to close a debate ought to originate with 

the responsible Ministry of the day, and to be subject only to 
the veto of the Speaker, if in his opinion, as the guardian of 
free speech and free deliberation, there be still some section of 
opinion to the expression of which the House is bound, in the 
public interest, to listen. Thus far we agree with several of the 
Members who spoke or voted on Monday with Mr. O'Donnell ; 
but assuredly we could not have supported Mr. O’Donnell’s 
amendment, or the amendment of Lord George Hamilton, both 
these amendments appearing to us to combine in a very 
unhappy manner the disadvantages of the Ministerial with 
the disadvantages of the preferable proposal. As the 
resolution at present stands, the Government may justly 
say that the proposal is not a party proposal at all; that the 





Government cannot set in motion a proposal to close the debate, 
and that, if the Speaker makes that proposal, he makes it in 
the interest of the whole House, and with a view to increase 
the influence and dignity of the House, because he believes 
that the deliberation has already been sufficient, or more than 
sufficient, for the purposes of a great deliberative Legisla- 
ture. The objection to the Rule, as it stands at present, is 
this,—that it will be much too sparingly used. The 
Speaker has a great reputation for impartiality to sustain, and 
he will be obliged to exhaust all the adverse possibilities, 
before he ventures to commit himself to the opinion that the 
great majority of the House are anxious for the close of a debate. 
On the other hand, the Minister who is responsible for the due 
administration of the time of the Legislature.—which the 
Speaker, of course, is not and cannot be,—wwould, of course, be 
obliged to consider everything that the Speaker must consider, 
but would be spurred on by other considerations also. He 
would be bound to ask himself whether, having regard to 
the public business before the House, more time ought to 
be given to a particular debate than had already been 
given. The Speaker has no right to take that into 
account directly at all. All he is entitled to consider is, the 
actual state of opinion amongst the great majority of Members 
on the point of further spinning out or at once concluding the 
debate. Now, the opinion of the great majority of Mem- 
bers on such a point is a very fluctuating affair, and might 
well be subject to considerable change, on hearing a short state- 
ment from the Minister as to the duties which lie before Par- 
liament, and which urge promptitude. It is easily conceivable 
that before Mr. Gladstone got up to propose a prompt decision, 
a majority, or, at least, a very large minority, of the House 
might be anxious for further debate, but that when he sat 
down, the great majority would feel that the condition of 
public business required, in the interests of the whole 
community, that a debate already adequate should not be 
continued till it was absolutely exhausted. This is why 
we hold that the Minister should have the responsibility 
imposed upon him of deciding, in the interests of the public 
generally, whether further debate be wise or unwise; and that 
the House should decide on this proposal as it decides on 
others of his proposals, clearly understanding that an adverse 
decision, if it be necessary, would amount to a censure on the 
Ministry. We can see no reason in the world why a Minister 
who is bound to decide what reforms he ought to propose to 
the House of Commons, should not also be bound to decide 
what time, in the general interests of free and full deliberation, 
and of the strength and dignity of the Legislature, ought to 
be allotted to the discussion of those reforms. 

But when you combine this plan, as Mr. O’Donnell and 
Lord George Hamilton proposed to do, with the plan of 
leaving the decision to the Speaker, and make it a proposal for 
which the Minister is responsible, but which the Speaker him- 
self has personally adopted—and we must remember that his 
personal adoption of it is a very different matter from the non- 
exercise of a veto, since the non-exercise of a veto only implies 
that he has, within his own knowledge, no sufficient reason for 
disapproving the proposal—you combine the disadvantages of 
both plans. It could no longer be said that the Government were 
proposing the matter on their own sole responsibility as_ chiefs 
of the Administration and leaders of the House, for the 
Speaker must personally adopt their proposal, and therefore a 
rejection of it would not only censure the Ministry, but censure 
the Speaker also. The effect of that would undoubtedly be to 
ally the Administration and the Speaker of the House in 
a very unusual and dangerous fashion, to ensure their 
taking counsel together,—to place them, as it is called, 
in the same boat, and make them feel that they must 
sink or swim together. That, if you like, really would tend 
to turn the Speaker into an ally of party, which neither 
of the other proposals does. The objection to the present 
Ministerial proposal is that it makes the Closure of debate 
a great deal too difficult and exceptional a measure for efficient 
use, but at least it rather adds to the security for a judicial 
and impartial Speaker, by increasing his authority, and by 
rendering him, of course, justly jealous of any attempt by 
the Administration to suggest to him how he should exercise 
it. The proposal that the Minister should appeal to the 
Speaker for a decision, and that on that appeal the Speaker 
should decide, would deprive him of all right to feel any such 
jealousy, and make it a matter of course that he should 
take counsel on the matter with the Minister of the day. 
Yet that plan, while it would deprive him of all the 
separateness and impartiality of his position, would not in 
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any way secure the prudent use of the Closure for the pur- 
pose of expediting urgent business, which, in our opinion, 
ought to be one of the regular motives for applying it. The 
Minister, of course, would not like to appeal to the Speaker, 
and then only get snubbed by the Speaker. The Speaker, on 
his side, would say that he had no direct responsibility for 
economising the time of the House with a view to the due 
transaction of public business, and that he was bound to think 
of one thing, and one thing only,—the absolute adequacy of 
the debate to the wishes of the House. Hence, as it seems to 
us, the amendments of Monday night, far from tending, as Mr. 
Labouchere seemed to think they did, in the direction of simple 
Ministerial responsibility for the proposal of the Closure, really 
struck into a via media far more objectionable than either the plan 
of the Government or the plan which we should have preferred. 
The two plans are quite distinct. The present plan secures the 
Closure as an extreme measure, when the Speaker feels quite 
sure of the state of opinion in the House. The plan we should 
prefer makes it a matter of Ministerial responsibility, to be 
decided after taking into account anumber of complex considera- 
tions, amongst which the urgency of public business counts for 
a good deal. But the plan rejected on Monday was a plan un- 
happily combining the evils of both these distinct suggestions, 
and not securing the special advantages of either of them. 
One of the oddest features of the debate was Mr. Leighton’s 
feint of a violent attack on the Speaker for confederating him- 
self with the Government in the arbitrary closure of the mon- 
ster sitting of last year,—an attack which, as rumour says, 
Mr. Leighton really meant not for the Speaker, but for the 
Government. Certainly, it was singularly irrelevant to the 
debate, if intended, as it appeared to be intended, to support 
Lord George Hamilton’s amendment, for the very essence of that 
great crisis of last year was that the Speaker had no clearly- 
defined power to put an end to the debate under the existing 
orders of the House; and therefore, of course, that he was com- 
pelled to assure himself that he would have the support of the 
Government of the day in what he proposed to do. But the 
new Rule, as the Government propose it, would have given him 
the formal right to do what he did, and, therefore, would have 
exempted him from any necessity for taking counsel first with 
the Government of the day. Mr. Leighton is making a credit- 
able attempt to infuse a little historical learning into the 
speeches of the Squirearchical party. Such learning, no doubt, 
adds “dignity to debate.” But he would be wise if he used 
his historical lore with a little more practical logic than he did 
on Monday night, when he achieved the happy result of per- 
suading everybody that he was making a personal assault on 
the Speaker, without, as it is asserted, intending to do so; and 
also of persuading those most opposed to the resolution of the 
Government, that the Ministerial resolution was conceived in 
the interests of the dignity and independence of the Chair, 
whereas he imagined himself to be demonstrating how com- 
pletely it would undermine that dignity and independence. 


THE YALDING MURDER. 


T is strange that just when the public have been excited 
about murder by means of a poison which was supposed 

to be almost beyond discovery, and which yet yielded in the 
end all the evidence that was needed to make conviction 
certain, another trial should have shown that a murder com- 
mitted under the most common-place circumstances may baflle 
all the detective skill that can be brought to bear on it. 
It would have been thought quite impossible before hand 
that a woman should walk away with a child, in broad 
daylight, and in a busy part of London, should take 
her by train into the country, strangle her, and then 
throw the body into the Medway, and throughout it all 
escape identification. Yet this is what has happened, in the 
murder of Georgina Moore. The whole history of the 
crime is clearly traced out. We see the child walking 
with a woman in Pimlico in the afternoon, leaving a 
country station with her an hour or two later, making 
her way, still in the woman’s company, along country 
roads, stopping at a road-side inn, too tired to eat, but 
not seemingly alarmed at the unaccustomed journey she was 
taking, until in the end we almost hear her last cry on the 
river-bank. All these stages come out clearly enough in the 
evidence, but in them al] there is wanting an essential con- 
dition of detection. The woman is seen at one point after 
another, but those who see her are never quite able to identify 
her with the woman who was tried for her life last week. It 
is this circumstance that makes the case worthless as an argu- 
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ing of the child’s life has been carefully pieced together; and 
if it had been of any use to ask the jury to find that she had 
been taken by a woman from Pimlico to Paddock Wood 0 

December 20th, that from thence she had been taken } a“ 
circuitous route to Yalding, that there she had been strangled 
and then or at some later time thrown into the river, they would 
have had no difficulty in returning such a verdict. But when 
these facts had been proved, the gulf between the prisoner 
and conviction had only been narrowed. In point of depth 
it remained unchanged. The murder had certainly been com- 
mitted with the knowledge of a woman, and almost certainly 
by a woman,—so much was proved by circumstantial evidence 
But there was no circumstantial evidence to show who this 
woman was, and so the case broke down. The flaw was not 
in the nature of the evidence, but in the absence of evidence 
in reference to one essential point. 

The nearest approach to identification was at the earliest 
link of the chain. A boy who had been at school with the 
child in the morning saw her with the prisoner in Pimlico 
the same afternoon. At least, he thought it was with the 
prisoner, and he had picked her out at the police-station. But 
when examined before the police-magistrate he had not been 
quite positive as to the identity of the prisoner with the woman 
he saw, and any way, it was perfectly possible that the child 
might have met the prisoner in the street early in the after- 
noon, and yet have been taken into the country by another 
woman. No evidence was produced as to the journey by 
train, but a flyman at Paddock Wood remembered being 
asked, ‘one afternoon about Christmas time,” by a woman 
who had a child with her, what the fare was to Yalding. 
She was not willing to pay the price asked—4s.—but she also 
said that she did not want to go by train, though the fare was 
only 3d. He could not say, however, whether it was the 
prisoner he saw, or even whether the child was a girl. A man 
who was at a public-house near the station in the week before 
Christmas Day saw a woman with a child about a quarter 
past four in the afternoon, going towards“ Judd’s Corner.” The 
woman’s face seemed familiar to him, and he “ had an opinion ” 
it was the prisoner (whom he had formerly known), but he 
“ was not positive.” <A little later, a woman and child were 
seen at * Judd’s Corner” by a labourer, but when he was taken 
to the prison and shown a dozen women, he picked out one who 
was not the prisoner. Another witness saw a woman and 
child on the road, but when shown the prisoner and some other 
women in the gaol, “she looked so bold, that he thought she 
could not be the woman;” and he identified another as the 
one he had seen. At the trial, indeed, he returned to 
his original belief, and said he was sure the prisoner was 
the woman, but his testimony was evidently worth very 
little. At another public-house on the road to Yalding, a 
woman was seen by the landlady and by a man in the house, 
and two other men saw a woman and child leaving the house 
and going towards Yalding. But not one of them was able 
to identify the prisoner as the woman he had seen. At 
another public-house, a somewhat nearer approach to the 
required evidence was made. The landlord, on a night which 
he was able to fix as that of December 20th, had served a 
woman, whom he believed to be the prisoner, with some 
whiskey, and a child, whom, when shown a photograph, he 
said he believed to be Georgina Moore, with biscuits. But he 
had not thought about the matter till three months later, 
when a police serjeant had asked him whether he remembered 
a woman and child coming to his house; and though he 
said in Court that he believed the prisoner was the woman, 
there was plainly a possibility, at this distance of time, 
that he might be mistaken. The last link was supplied by a 
labourer living in a cottage about 200 yards from the spot 
where the body was found. He heard a cry on the evening of 
December 20th, and got up and went outside, to make out 
where it came from. But he saw nothing, and in cross- 
examination he said that he was not quite sure whether he had 
heard it on the night of the 20th, or on some later night. 
There was some further evidence, going to show that the 
prisoner had been seen on the morning of the 21st, at Yald- 
ing Station, with her mother, who lives near. But the father 
and mother swore that they had not seen their daughter after 
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the August Bank Holiday, till January 28th; and the mother 
ewore that from December 15th to the 26th she was too ill to 
leave the house, her husband and three of her children 
giving confirmatory testimony to thesame effect. Beyond this, 
there was really no evidence against the prisoner, except the 
fact that she had given an incorrect account of her movements 
on the evening of December 20th. 

It is plain, therefore, that the Jury had no choice but to 
find a verdict of acquittal. The only thing that could be said 
to be completely established against the prisoner was that her 
relations with Moore, the father of the murdered child, made 
it not improbable that she might wish to be revenged on 
him. But even here the case broke down, for it came out, in 
the cross-examination of Moore, that there were several other 
women who had precisely similar cause for wishing to be re- 
venged on him. It is a very great misfortune that an excep- 
tionally cold-blooded murder should go unpunished; but, 
whatever the Jury may have thought of the probabilities of 
the case, they would have been confounding probabilities with 
certainties if they had found the prisoner guilty. 





MR. LITTON ON SECESSION. 


(HE coming discussion on the expediency of establishing a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland will, we have little doubt, 
turn mainly on the social aspect of the change. One side will 
argue, and argue justly, that it will end the social revolution in 
the only peaceable way ; while the other will argue, and argue 
justly, that the new society established may be a most unsatis- 
factory one. The debate will be bitter, though its end is fore- 
ordained ; and there is danger that amidst it another side of 
the matter will escape attention,—What will be the political 
result of the revolution, if accomplished? Will the new 
owners, when freed for ever of their fear of eviction, 
become, like most other small proprietors, strongly conserva- 
tive; or will they sway with their whole weight towards 
Secession ; or will they demand some compromise between the 
two ideas, such, for example, as that suggested by the Cana- 
dian Legislature? Mr. Litton, the Land Commissioner, has a 
strong opinion upon that subject, and it is one which all poli- 
ticians should consider, Mr. Litton is a typical man. He 
was, while still Member for Tyrone, selected as a Commis- 
sioner, because he was the ablest man available who, while 
fit for the position and friendly to the Land Act, sympathised 
with and understood the special feelings of Ulster. He is 
believed to possess unusual knowledge of the feelings of the 
farmers, and he tells the Lords Committee of Inquiry 
that politically a peasant proprietary will not be conservative, 
that the new owners of the soil will be hostile to continued 
connection with Great Britain, and that they will use their 
new position, with its stability and independence, in favour of 
“separation.” He says this plainly, although his chief, Mr. 
Justice O'Hagan, had just delivered a contrary opinion, and 
although Lord Salisbury was obviously expecting, if not wish- 
ing, to extract a different reply. Nothing can be clearer or 
more emphatic than his view, and it is not that of a single 
individual. It must never be forgotten that it was supported 
by that thoroughly sincere and able secessionist, Michael 
Davitt; was accepted, after much hesitation, by Myr. 
Parnell, who has openly declared that he cared little 
about the land, but much about separation, and fail- 
ing to attract the people by separation alone, hopes 
through a social revolution to make them separatists; and 
has been expressed, in a somewhat singular form, by every 
Parnellite. They have not openly said that they expect the 
new freeholders to be hostile to England, but they have 
expressed their own hostility with an unreserve, indeed, with a 
kind of calculated virulence, which proves that they think 
that sentiment will directly help them to preserve their 
seats. They assume in the farmers, hostility to England. 
It comes therefore to this—that the popular leaders think 
the freeholders will be secessionists, and that one of the most 
experienced and cool-headed of the Ulster representative men 
thoroughly agrees with them. 

Are they right, or wrong? In practice, we fear the question 
must be and will be decided without reference to results, the 
revolution marching, as usual, to its goal almost inde- 
pendently of human calculations ; but for politicians the specu- 
lation must have a deep interest, although it is one on which, 
from the nature of the case, only experience can lead to a de- 
finite conclusion. Prima _jacie, almost all the facts are opposed 
to Mr. Litton’s decision. The instinct of masses of freeholders in 
all countries has been against violent change, and in favour of that 





continuity of customariness without which, from their limited 
knowledge and settled habits, they feel that the world must, 
in a more or less dangerous fashion, go to pieces. They desire, 
above all things, to protect property, and they see in every 
great change a menace to property,—a feeling which, in 
Ireland will be all the stronger because, without Free Trade 
with England, agricultural property would lose at least one- 
third of its value. Independence presupposes a chance of 
war, and in a war between Britain and Ireland the pecu- 
niary ruin of the agricultural class in the lesser island would 
not be a question of time, but would, under the operation of 
a blockade, be immediate and overwhelming. No article of 
export would be saleable or valuable, except for food. More- 
over, the peasantry cannot be blind to the immense advantages 
they must derive in careers, in prospects, in number of rela- 
tions with the world, from their connection with so wide and 
so varied an empire as that of which Britain is the nexus 
and centre. It is a remarkable fact, much opposed to @ priort 
reasoning, that the peasantry, who might be expected to feel 
Particularism most strongly, have not, either in Germany or 
America, displayed any fanaticism of the kind, have, on the 
whole, been more attracted by the large unity than by the 
smaller division. It was the body of Northern freeholders 
who, in the United States, beat down Secession; and the 
immense acquiescence which made the German Empire possible 
came from the same class, who contribute probably two to one 
of the whole body of soldiers in the ranks. In Poland, so 
often compared with Ireland, the peasants turned into 
freeholders have been less disposed to rebel against 
the dominant powers than they were as tenants, a fact which, 
it is stated, is the key to the recent comparative quiet in 
Gallicia. Nor can we forget that in Ireland itself, as Mr. 
Parnell openly acknowledged, separation, though it would in- 
stantly have secured all that the tenants wish, never took any 
effective hold. The peasantry not only refused generation after 
generation to fight: for it, but they refused to agitate for it, or 
to support the agitation to which, the moment it became 
social and the land appeared at stake, they showed themselves 
devoted. What is there in peasant-proprietorship that, the 
moment the social conflict is decided, and decided on the 
peasants’ side, they should all be absorbed by a passion 
which, while the conflict was raging, scarcely governed 
them at all? Supposing them to hate Englishmen, which is 
partly true and partly false, Irishmen never settling in bodies 
amongst any other race, why should they hate them so much 
more for doing justice that they should be ready to run indefinite 
risks, and encounter the endless losses of civil war, in order 
to secure separation from a State with which they have been 
linked for centuries ? 

We cannot believe it, and are puzzled to account both 
for Mr. Litton’s opinion and for the confidence of 
the Parnellites; but we presume that both, from dif- 
ferent points of view, hold an opinion very like this. 
They hold that dislike or hatred of England is with 
the mass of Irish peasants a dominant feeling, hitherto 
held in check by the want of personal independence, arising 
out of the uncertainties of the tenure, and by the influence of 
the landlords. Personal independence being secured, they fear, 
or hope, that this feeling may obtain an unchecked mastery, 
and so lead, after no long interval, to an agitation directed 
solely to secession. That is a remarkable view, very much 
opposed to history, which shows, in the case of the most 
diverse races, Alsacians, Basques, Bretons, Welshmen, and 
Highlanders, that, equality once granted and grievances re- 
moved, the smaller people tends to merge itself in the larger, 
and even if it remains separate in language, and race, and re- 
ligion, becomes gradually loyal. The Irish, however, are in many 
respects distinct from every other people, and we are bound to 
admit that Mr. Litton can quote one very strong piece of evid- 
ence in his favour. A part of the Irish who have been ex- 
empted from the landlords are decidedly for secession. The 
American Irish are under no landlords and have no social 
grievance, and they proclaim at every turn that their aspira- 
tion is to make of their country a separate Republic, with an 
army, a flag, and a history of its own. That is the end for 
which they subscribe, and not any alleviation of Irish 
economic misery. On the other hand, the Irish Americans 
share none of the advantages of the British connection, 
and have broken loose from its habitudes; while so far 
as we know, the lish in England, though friendly to the 
social revolution and devoted to Home-rule, have never ex- 
pressed any desire for total separation. Their mot d’ordre is 
federalism, not total independence; and though that may 
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arise from prudence, it may also arise from a more distinct 
view of the advantages of the connection, which the Irish, once 
relieved of the social bitterness, will in their turn acquire. 
We make no pretension to dogmatise upon one of the most 
complex questions of politics, but we think that, on the whole, 
while Mr. Litton’s opinion should be matter of serious considera- 
tion, it is in opposition to the bulk of recorded facts. 


THE NEW BILL OF THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


HE so-called “ revised draft” of the Landlord and Tenant 
Bill, prepared by a Special Committee of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, will be issued in a few days, its publication being 
only delayed in order to make a few verbal alterations con- 
sidered desirable for the purpose of giving clearness to some 
of the provisions. The Bill has been so extensively added 
to and so completely transformed that itis in reality a new 
Bill, rather than merely a “ revised draft.” 

The original Bill was so freely criticised during the past winter 
that its provisions are generally known. It proposed tointroduce 
in England a system of compensating tenants for their im- 
provements similar to the Ulster custom. That is to say, it 
gave to the tenant a right to sell his improvements in the 
open market, with pre-emption to his landlord ; and this plan 
of compensation was made compulsory, except in cases in which 
both landlord and tenant might agree to settle the matter pri- 
vately in another way. The proposal failed to obtain sufficient 
support in this country to give it any chance of success, and 
a large proportion of the members of the Alliance even ob- 
jected to it. Hence it was decided at the annual meeting of 
the Association that the Bill should be re-drafted, and instruc- 
tions for introducing arbitration as an alternative to sale were 
issued to the Special Committee which drew up the Bill in 
the first instance. In carrying out these instructions, the 
Committee had to decide whether compensation by arbitra- 
tion or compensation by sale should have precedence ; 
and, bearing in mind the obvious preference of 
members of their own Association and outsiders alike, 
they did not hesitate to make compensation by arbitration 
obligatory, except when both landlord and tenant prefer the 
other plan. The new Bill, then, provides first that every 
tenant shall be entitled to compensation for his improvements 
on the termination of his tenancy, and next goes on to direct 
that the amount due to him shall be determined either by the 
arbitration schedule or by the sale schedule embodied in the 
Bill. When making a contract the landlord and tenant may 
choose which plan they will adopt, and this agreement will 
operate unless varied afterwards by mutual consent. If 
no agreement as to the mode of ascertaining the amount of 
compensation be included in the contract, either party, within 
fifty days after a notice to terminate the contract has been given, 
may insist on the amount being determined by arbitration ; 
but if no such notice is given, the sale provisions of the Bill 
will come into force. 

As under either the arbitration or sale provisions of the Bill 
some authority to decide matters in dispute is essen- 
tial, a new Court is appointed. Under the old Bill 
the Court was to consist of the Judge of the County Court 
and two assessors taken from a panel appointed by the Boards 
of Guardians of the county. This was objected to on the 
ground that assessors so appointed would be partisans of 
tenants, and to meet this objection it is now proposed that the 
assessors shall be chosen by a County Committee, half 
appointed by the Boards of Guardians and half by the magis- 
trates. This County Committee is empowered to act as an 
authority by itself in any case of deadlock under the arbitra- 
tion provisions of the Bill; as, for instance, to appoint an 
arbitrator when either party neglects to appoint one for him- 
self, or to appoint an umpire when the two arbitrators fail to 
agree in choosing one. The Court, as already described, 
is made the authority for charging penalties, deciding as to 
rent under the sale provisions, and adjudicating upon disputes 
generally. 

As in the old Bill, the power of distraint for agricultural 
rent is abolished, two years’ notice previous to the termination 
of a tenancy are required, and tenants are given power to 
assign or bequeath their tenancies, under certain restrictions. 
The tenant is authorised to deduct one-half of all local rates 
from his rent instead of three-fourths, as in the old Bill, and 
to deduct all tithes, instead of ordinary tithes only, as _pre- 
viously proposed. Freedom of cultivation is still secured by 
limiting damages for breaches of contract or deterioration to 
the extent to which the letting value of the holding has been 
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and in other respects, the 
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diminished by such acts or defaults ; 
clauses affording to landlords 
tenants are also unaltered. 

Although the Bill, as will have been seen, is of the natur 
of a compromise, it is considerably in advance of any ‘ones 
of the kind previously proposed for England ; for not onl is 
what is called “Free Sale” preserved.as an alternative th 
under the compensation provisions, the valuers are left free to 
award compensation to the full amount of the increased 
letting value of a holding caused by the tenant's improve- 
ments. There is no attempt, as in the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, to classify improvements and to define their respective 
periods of exhaustion ; nor are there any of those vexatious 
restrictions upon the tenant’s liberty to carry out improve- 
ments, and to claim compensation for them, such as the neces- 
sity of obtaining the landlord’s consent in some cases, and 
giving notice in others, which rendered the Agricultural 
Holdings Act so entirely unacceptable to farmers, even when 
they had the chance of coming under it. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

Seo great American thinker, who has been so often com. 

pared to Carlyle, and who in some respects resembles, 
whilst in many more he is profoundly different from him, and 
who has so soon followed him to the grave, will be remembered 
much longer, we betieve, for the singular insight of his literary 
judgments, than for that transcendental philosophy for which 
he was once famous. It is remarkable enough that Carlyle 
and Emerson both had in them that imaginative gift which 
made them aim at poetry, and both that incapacity for 
rhythm or music which rendered their regular verses too 
rugged, and too much possessed with the sense of effort, to sink 
as verse should sink into the hearts of men. Carlyle’s verse is 
like the heavy rumble of a van without springs; Emerson’s, 
which now and then reaches something of the sweetness 
of poetry, much more often reminds one of the attempts of 
a seeress to induce in herself the extasy which will not 
spontaneously visit her. Yet the prose, both of Car- 
lyle and of Emerson, falls at times into that poetic rhythm 
which indicates the highest glow of a powerful imaginative 
nature, though of such passages the present writer, at least, 
could produce many more from Carlyle than from Emerson, We 
should say that a little of Emerson’s verse is genuine poetry, 
though not of the highest order, and that none of Carlyle’s is 
poetry at all; but that some of Carlyle’s prose is as touching 
as any but the noblest poetry, while Emerson never reaches the 
same profound pathos. Nor is this the only side on which 
these two contemporary thinkers resemble each other. As 
thinkers, both were eager transcendentalists, and at the 
same time, rationalists too. Both were intended for 
divines, and both abandoned the profession, though Emerson 
filled a pulpit for a year or two, while Carlyle never even en- 
tered on the formal study of theology. Both, again, were in 
their way humourists, though Emerson’s humour was a much less 
profound constituentof his character than Carlyle’s. And finally, 
both would have called themselves the spokesmen of “ the dim, 
common populations,” the enemies of all selfish privilege, of all 
purely traditional distinctions between man and man, of all the 
artificial selfishness of class, of all the tyranny of caste, and the 
cruelty of custom. 

Yet Emerson and Carlyle were in their way very remarkable 
contrasts. Emerson was as benignant and gentle as Carlyle 
was arrogant and bitter. Mr. Ruskin has asked, ‘ What can you 
say of Carlyle, except that he was born in the clouds, and 
struck by lightning?” Of Emerson it might, perhaps, be also 
said that he was born in the clouds, but assuredly not that he 
was struck by lightning. There is nothing scathed or 
marred about him, nothing sublime, though something per- 
haps better,—a little of the calm of true majesty. He has the 
keen kindliness of the highest New-England culture, with a 
touch of majesty about him that no other New-England 
culture shows. He has the art of saying things with a 
tone of authority quite unknown to Carlyle, who casts his 
thunderbolt, but never forgets that he is casting it at 


. nm ° 
some unhappy mortal whom he intends to slay. That 1s 
not Emerson’s manner; he is never aggressive. He has 
that regal suavity which settles a troublesome matter 


without dispute. His sentences are often like decrees. _For 
example, take this, on the dangers of the much-vaunted life of 
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action .—* A certainj partiality, headiness, and want of balance is 
the tax which all action must pay. Act if you like, but you do 
it at your peril ;” or this, on the dangers of speculation, — Why 
ghould I vapour and play the philosopher. instead of ballasting 
the best I can this dancing balloon ;” or this, on the dangers of 
hero-worship,—“ Every hero becomes a bore at last. We balance 
one man with his opponent, and the health of the State depends 
upon the see-saw ;” or this, on the Time-spirit,—“ We see now 
events forced on which seem to retard or retrograde the civility 
ofages. But the World-spirit is a good swimmer, and storms 
and waves cannot drown him.” There is no thinker of our day 
who, for sentences that have the ring of oracles, can quite 
compare with Emerson. Mr. Arnold, in a sonnet written near 
forty years ago, on Emerson’s essays, said,— 
“ A voice oracular has pealed to day; 
To-day a hero’s banner is unfurled.” 
And the first line at least was true, whatever may be said of 
the second. No man has compressed more authoritative insight 
into his sentences than Emerson. He discerns character more 
truly than Carlyle, though he does not describe with half the 
fervent vigour. Carlyle worships Goethe blindly, but Emerson 
discerns the very core of the poet. “Goethe can never be dear 
to men. His is not even the devotion to pure truth, but to 
truth for the sake of culture.” And again,—Goethe, he says, 
“has one test for all men: What can you teach ine?’ Hear 
him of Goethe as artist,—‘‘ His affections help him, like women 
employed by Cicero to worm out the secrets of conspirators.” 
Or take this, as summing up Goethe as a poet :— These are 
not wild, miraculous songs, but elaborate poems, to which the 
poet has confided the results of eighty years of observation. 
e+e Still, he is a poet of a prouder laurel than any con- 
temporary, and under this plague of microscopes (for he seems to 
see out of every pore of his skin), strikes the harp with a hero’s 
strength and grace.’ There is something far more royal and 
certain in Mr. Emerson’s insight, than in all the humorous 
brilliance of Carlyle. 
Still, if we were to compare the two as transcendental 
thinkers, we should not hesitate to declare Carlyle much the 
greater of the two. Hmerson never seems to us so little secure 
of his ground as he is in uttering his transcendentalisms,— 
Carlyle never so secure. Emerson on “ Nature,’ Emerson on 
the “ Over-soul,” Emerson on the law of “ Polarity,” Emerson 
on “Intuition,” does not seem to us even instructive. He 
aims too wide, and hits only the vague. When he tells us, in 
his “ Representative Men,” that “animated chlorine knows of 
chlorine, and incarnate zinc of zinc,” he attempts to state his 
peculiar pantheism in words which not only do not make it 
more intelligible, but rather illustrate the untruth of the 
general assertion that only like can perceive like. ‘ Shall 
we say,” he adds, “that quartz mountains will pulver- 
ise into innumerable Werners, Von Buchs, and Beaumonts, 
and that the laboratory of the atmosphere holds in solu- 
tion I know not what Berzeliuses and Davys ?”—a question to 
which the present writer, at least, would reply with a most 
emphatic “ No,” if, at least, the object be, as it no doubt is, to ex- 
plain discoverers by their latent affinity with the thing discovered. 
Suppose we put it thus,—‘‘ Animated bacteria know of bacteria, 
incarnate lymph of vaccine :”’—who would not see the ab- 
surdity ? Is there really more of the bacteria in Professor Pasteur 
or Professor Koch, than there is in the cattle inoculated by the 
former, or the consumptive patients who die from the presence 
of tubercular bacteria, according to the teaching of the latter, 
that Professors Pasteur and Koch discover their presence, while 
the patients themselves discover nothing of the nature of their 
own complaints? Of course, Emerson would have said that he 
did not mean his statements to be thus carnally understood. 
Very likely not; but have they any real meaning at all, unless 
thus carnally construed ? Mr. Emerson's transcendental 
essays are full of this kind of dark and vague symbolism, which 
carries weight only in proportion to the extent of our ignorance, 
not to the extent of our knowledge. Now, Carlyle, so far as he 
was a transcendentalist, stuck to the very truth and reality of 
nature. He showed us how small a proportion of our life we 
can realise in thought; how small a proportion of our thoughts 
we can figure forth in words; how immense is the difference 
between the pretensions of human speech and the real 
life for which it stands; how vast the forces amidst which 
the human spirit struggles for its little modicum of 
purpose; how infinite the universe, both in regard to 
Space and time, on which we make our little appearances only 





to subside again before we can hope materially to change the 
great stream of tendencies which contains us; and he made us 
feel, as hardly any other has made us feel, how, in spite of all 
this array of immensities in which we are hardly a distinguish- 
able speck, the spirit whose command brings us into being re- 
quires of us the kind of life which defies necessity, and breathes 
into the order of our brief existence the spirit of impassioned 
right and indomitable freedom. This was but a narrow aim, 
compared with that of Mr. Emerson’s philosophy, but it suc- 
ceeded, while Emerson’s did not. The various philosophic 
essays in which Emerson tried to assert the absolute unity of 
the material and spiritual laws of the Universe, have always 
seemed to us, though decidedly interesting, yet unquestion- 
able failures. You can drive a coach and six through almost 
any one of the generalisations which pass for philosophy, in 
these vague and imaginative, but unreal speculations. 

Inferior in genius,—as a man Emerson will compare favour- 
ably with Carlyle. He certainly possessed his soul in patience, 
which Carlyle never did. He had a magnanimity in which 
Carlyle was altogether wanting. He sympathised ardently with 
all the greatest practical movements of his own day, while Carlyle 
held contemptuously aloof. Emerson was one of the first to 
strike a heavy blow at the institution of slavery. He came 
forward to encourage his country in the good cause, when 
slavery raised the flag of rebellion. He had a genuine desire 
to see all men really free, while Carlyle only felt the desire to 
see all men strongly governed,—which they might be without 
being free at all. Emerson’s spirit, moreover, was much 
the saner and more reverent of the two, though less 
rich in power and humour. His mind was heartily reli- 
gious, though his transcendentalism always gave a certain air 
of patronage to his manner in speaking of any of the greater 
religions. One of his youthful sermons was thus described by 
a lady who heard it :—‘* Waldo Emerson came last Sunday, and 
preached a sermon, with his chin in the air, in scorn of the whole 
human race.” That is caricature, but whenever Emerson 
spoke on any religion which claims a special revelation, even 
in later life, his chin seemed to be ‘in the air” still. He had 
the democratic transcendentalist’s jealousy of any one who 
claimed to be nearer God than the race at large. He was con- 
temptuous of the pretensions of special access to God, and this, 
to our ears at least, always spoils his tone, when he speaks of 
Christ and Christianity. But towards man, he is always 
reverent—which Carlyle seldom is—and he is always reverent, 
too, in relation to the Divine Mind itself. “ I conceive a man 
as always spoken to from behind,” he once wrote, ‘* and unable 
to turn his head and see the speaker. In all the millions who 
have heard the voice, none ever saw the face. As children in 
their play run behind each other, and seize one by the ears,and 
make him walk before them, so is the Spirit our unseen pilot.” 
Those are the words of a truly reverent mind, though of a mind 
as jealously devoted to a sort of false spiritual democracy, as it 
is reverent in its attitude and poetic in its inmost thought. 





M. PASTEUR AND M. RENAN ON RELIGIOUS BELIEF, 


M PASTEUR’S repudiation of the Positivism of M. Littré, 
Be inthe session of the French Academy on Thursday 
week, has been seized upon by religious men with more of 
eagerness,—one might almost say of greediness,—than is 
seemly. Itis hardly consistent with a genuine and profound 
religious conviction, to catch at the rather meagre confession of 
faith made by even so distinguished a pathologist as M. 
Pasteur, with the sort of rapture with which a drowning man 
catches at the rope flung to him; and yet that, or something 
like that, seems to express the passion with which the French 
audience of M. Pasteur greeted the words in which the great 
experimentalist on the germ theory condemned the negative creed 
of Auguste Comte and the scientific agnosticism of M. Littré. 
No doubt, French society is, for the time, surfeited with doubt, 
and regards a great spokesman of science who still avows his 
faith in God, very much as the crew of the Ark must have re- 
garded the first visible spot of dry ground, after the weeks of 
downpour. But on one who reads the two addresses carefully, 
the elaborate and artistic scepticism of M. Renan,—the scepti- 
cism which repudiates at once and in the same breath both belief 
and denial,—will probably make more literary impression than 
the more manly, but less dexterous theism of M. Pasteur. Of 
course, it is quite true that M. Renan has said all that he has 
to say on this subject a hundred times before,—that while M, 
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Pasteur’s profession of faith, however meagre, was the new 
factor in the Academy, the sweet poppy and mandragora of M. 
Renan’s scepticism had been quaffed pretty freely, at some time 
or other, by all those who listened to his honeyed éloge of in- 
difference and his eloquent playing off of the barren extasy of 
unrewarded faith against the barren stolidity of an equally 
unrewarded, even though undeserving, doubt. But still, it is 
somewhat difficult to understand why M. Pasteur’s rather old 
argument for the reality of “the infinite,’—which it is not 
hy any means necessary for the agnostic to deny,—should be 
appealed to with so much triumph, only because it emanates 
from the mouth of a great experimentalist, who had concerned 
himself to good purpose with the extraordinary forces inherent 
in infinitesimal germs. We do not mean to imply that the 
mere fact of a great pathologist's faith in God is, at the pre- 
sent day, a matter of no moment. Still less do we deny that 
there isin the special mode in which he presented that faith, 
that which has a certain significance and force. But it is a 
little pathetic, not to say humiliating, to observe the almost 
voracious fashion in which M. Pasteur’s belief, and the argu- 
ment which he advanced for it, was seized upon; whereas M. 
Renan’s reply, which from the purely intellectual point of view 
was certainly the more wide-eyed of the two, is passed over as 
mere evidence that M. Renan is what he was, and probably 
always will be. 

Let us look carefully at the speech and the reply. M. Pasteur’s 
indictment against Positivism comes to this: the human mind 
is compelled, by its very structure, to entertain and accept the 
idea not ouly of the finite, but of the infinite. Man is compelled 
to ask himself what there is beyond this starry vault; and he 
may reply, probably, more starry vaults, or he may reply, 
empty space; but whatever he replies, he is compelled to deny 
a limit, to admit that however magnificent the worlds on which 
‘his suppositions may fix, they cannot bound the Universe, but 
must simply mark off a stage in a literally endless recession. 
But, says M. Pasteur, “ He who proclaims the existence of the 
infinite—and no one can escape it—accumulates in this affirma- 
tion more of the supernatural than there is in all the miracles 
of all the religions; for the notion of the infinite has this 
double character, that it compels our belief, and is incompre- 
hensible.” Positivism, says M. Pasteur, in ignoring this 
necessity of the human mind to believe in the infinite, ignores 
the aspect of things which brings us to our knees, and prostrates 
us in adoration. Moreover, “the conception of the ideal, is it 
not, again, the faculty,—a reflex of the infinite,—which, in 
presence of beauty, carries us on to conceive a higher beauty ? 
Science and the passion for investigation, are they any- 
thing but the effect of that goad of curiosity with which 
the mystery of the universe pricks on the soul? Where 
are the true sources of human dignity, of liberty, and 
of the modern democracy, except in the notion of the infinite, 
before which all men are equal.’”’ And what does M. Renan reply ? 
“You say,” he sweetly remarks, “that he who proclaims the 
existence of the infinite, accumulates in this affirmation more 
of the supernatural than there is in all the miracles of all the 
religions. There you go a little too far, I think; youthere give a 
kind of certificate of credibility to a number of strange things. 
Allow me a distinction. In the field of the ideal, oh how right 
you are! There, one can follow evolution through all eternity, 
without coming to any stand-still. But the ideal is not an 
individual supervatural event which is supposed to have made 
its appearance at a particular point of time and space. This 
last affirmation falls under the dominion of criticism. The 
order of the possible, which is not very different from 
the order of dreamland, is not the order of facts. Reli- 
gions give themselves out as facts, and ought to be dis- 
‘cussed as facts,—that is to say, by historical criticism. 
But supernatural facts of the kind of those which fill 
up religious history, are just the facts which M. Littré 
excels in showing never to have happened. And if they 

do not happen, is it not necessary to put the question of 
Cicero, ‘Why have the secret forces disappeared? Is it not 
because men have become less credulous ?’” That seems to 
usa pertinent reply to all that M. Pasteur had said, though 
not, of course, to all that he might easily have said in develop- 
ment of his own thesis. And it is obvious, from M. Renan’s 


whole speech,—from his remarkable definition of Providence, 
as “the totality of the fundamental conditions which determine 
the march of the Universe,”—from his repeated warning to M. 
Pasteur not to b2 too earnest in the search for moral-truth, 





s: a 
wee truth was a “great coquette” who was not easily found 

y those who displayed too much passion for her,—from 
his denunciation of death, which he regarded as peel and 
hateful, wken it stretched out its “ coldly blind ” hand to snatch 
away virtue and genius,—and from his profession of his desire 
to believe whenever he heard a strong denial, and his desire to 
deny whenever he heard a strong belief,—it is obvious, we say 
from the tenour of M. Renan’s whole éloge of Littré, and 
especially from his éloge of Littré’s negative criticism, that what 
he believes concerning the universe is something like this — 
that it is a universe in which the ideal obtains gradually a 
certain amount of influence throngh the growth of the mind of 
man, but that the ideal does not direct or sustain the march 
of the universe, is not deeply rooted in that “ totality of funda. 
mental conditions which determine the march of the universe,” 
except, at least, so far as idealistic men can determine, and will 
determine, the direction of that march. M. Renan, in short, 
believes, as he has made one of the interlocutors of his dialogues 
believe, in a God who may gradually be created by the strenuous. 
ness of ideal human opinion, but not in an infinite mind who 
has foreseen everything, and determined everything human, 
except what he has deliberately left to man’s own freedom to 
determine for himself. 

The only adequate reply to M. Renan is a reply accepting his 
own ground. It is, in our opinion, simply not true that M. 
Littréand his school have succeeded in discrediting that individual 
supernaturalism which is so lavishly affirmed in the history of all 
religions. It is the reverse of true. The more carefully you 
look into the history of all times, the more certainly you dis.’ 
cover that facts of the kind which are called “ supernatural ” 
in all religions, have been recognised in all parts of the world: 
and all ages of the world, and are freely identified as happening’ 
amongst us still. Just as M. Pasteur can show that the intro- 
duction of an infinitesimal germ into the blood can so alter 
the whole constitution of the blood, that the destiny of 
the being whose blood is thus permeated is—as regards 
life and death—wholly altered, so the history of our 
inward life can prove that the introduction of a spiritual germ 
at the proper time into the mind of man can alter the whole 
history of his life, both moral and physical, and make both his 
life and death totally different things from what otherwise they 
must have been. M. Pasteur’s demonstration that belief in 
“the infinite” is imposed upon us, is valid, and is evidently in 
keeping with the belief in the government of an infinite God, 
but taken alone, is obviously not enough to combat M. 
Renan’s idealistic agnosticism. Men want to see the evidence 
that God is not “a sigh of the human heart ;” that he is not 
a birth of the human imagination, but the strict ruler of the 
Universe long before man appeared in it,—nay, the strict ruler 
of our ideal passions themselves,—passions which are often as 
destructive as any other passions,—no less than of our physical 
organisation. For such a view as M. Renan’s,—the most sceptical 
of all forms of belief, since it provides room for all the tendencies 
of human nature, though for nothing superior to the higher 
tendencies of human nature,—M. Pasteur’s hints of his own 
faith, supply no adequate criticism. To a thinker who appears 
to believe that only man can “create” God,—a phrase 
with which M. Renan’s own dialogues supply us,—and that 
it may, perhaps, be in man’s power to create God, it 
takes more than a demonstration of our necessary belief in 
“the infinite,” to carry the conviction that we are governed by 
“ the infinite,” and not “ the infinite” by us. 





THE ACADEMY DINNER. 


HE Royal Academy Dinner this year was comparatively a 
failure, and that is odd, because the conditions which 

make up an interesting occasion were present in profusion. 
There was a King present, there were Princes, there were picked 
men of all sorts, there were orators, and none of the orators can 
be said in any way to have failed, while Sir F. Leighton made a 
considerable success. The first of the conditions of a successful 
public dinner is a Chairman who can take ceremonial au grand 
sérieua, propose conventional toasts in new phrases, and with 
an air as if he were not doing anything perfunctory, and dis- 
tribute his praises and expressions of affection without leaving 
an impression that he is smiling at himself. Lord Mayors of 
London, the usual hosts of the great, very rarely succeed in this 
task. They are apt to be either too brief and formal, or too 





unctuous, and occasionally commit the mistake of revealing 
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strong political party or even personal bias, which the toastee 
has either to overlook, or utilise as base for a genial but effective 
rebuke. The Chairman at the Academy Dinner is, however, 
passed master in this art. Sir Frederick Leighton knows 
exactly how to arrange his modulated sentences, how to 
impart colour to a ceremonial speech, how to say something 
which is not dull and yet is stately, and how to frame com- 
pliments so well that the audience lose the sense of their arti- 
ficiality, in the pleasure of listening to words so perfectly 
artistic of their kind. He is in oratory a fine decorative artist. 
His speeches in honour of the Queen, and of the great guest of 
the evening—the King of the Netherlands—were models of 
oratory of the ornate and laboured, yet not absurd, kind required 
for such occasions; and if the latter was, as is said, impromptu, 
it was most creditable, both to Sir Frederick’s ingenuity and 
his memory. The list of eminent Dutchmen might have been 
expected, but there was genuine grace in the sentence which 
denied that Dutch genius was dead, and quoted Tadema, 
Mesdag, and Van Haanen in proof of its vitality. The next 
condition of a banquet is a lively speaker, who is also well known 
and eminent; and Lord Granville was present, who never fails to 
create the required impression of courtly pleasantness. He is in 
his way almost as good an after-dinner speaker as Lord Palmer- 
ston. Lord Palmerston gaveto complimentsa more jocularaspect, 
and, perhaps, told better stories than Lord Granville, putting 
more acid, and less sugar, into his anecdotes ; but Lord Granville, 
onthe other hand, possesses a fund of—what shall we call it 9—feli- 
citous impudence, which, when supported by real capacity, is, for 
the lighter purposes of oratory, a most serviceable instrument. 
If there is nothing else to say, he talks about himself with a 
gerene abandon which has the most conciliatory effect. He 
knows quite well that the English like personal details from 
aristocratic speakers; that they feel, when they hear such things, 
taken, as it were, into the household confidence of the great; 
and so, when a speech ‘lags a little, he talks in the Lords about 
his cousins, in the London University about his babies, and, at 
the Royal Academy Dinner, about his early ill-success as an 
artist. There was really nothing in the story he told on Satur- 
day, much less than there usually is in his stories. He 
was bitten at Rome with the ambition to succeed in Art, and 
asked an eminent artist to assist his efforts. His friend promised 
him lessons, but on Lord Granville submitting to him a drawing 
of “a cottage, a silver fir, and a bush,” politely informed him 
that, on the whole, he would not advise him to take lessons. 
That is all; but the little anecdote was pleasantly worded, it 
told against the speaker, it was an autobiographical detail 
which made every artist and amateur present feel that he 
could do something which the Foreign Secretary could 
not do,—and, of course, it was a success. Nobody of 
less position would have ventured to tell the story at 
all, to some of the foremost men in England; but Lord 
Granville understands the world and its foibles, and in his 
gently humorous manner uses them. The speech was applauded, 
and deserved applause, like good honey, though we wish the 
speaker, in his desire to find a sentence which should be at once 
a compliment and a climax, had not gone quite so far as to say 
that “on the state of the Arts among us must depend our place 
among the civilised nations of the world.” It is possible to 
widen the word “arts” until it covers civilisation; but as Lord 
Granville used it, Vienna is hardly civilised, and Americans, 
Canadians, and Australians must be classed among the outer 
barbarians; while half Europe would—we admit, in ignorance 
—deny the claim of Englishmen to be half-way up the hill. 
A nation may have other claims to rank as civilised than its 
Success in the plastic arts. Then the foreign element, so needful 
to relieve the sameness of the native speeches, was present in 
Mr. Lowell; and Mr. Lowell, though always burdened with a 
sense that the world wants him to be Hosea Bigelow, and that 
Hosea cannot represent the Great Republic, is usually light and 
often amusing, and on Saturday had a really felicitous sentence 
to say, “It is pleasant to glide out of the rough waters of every- 
day life into one of those placid pools where we see reflected 
Only the images, and not the reality of things,” a sentence in- 
stantly caught by those whose occupation it is to produce the 
images, 

_ Nevertheless, the Dinner was comparatively a failure, and it 
is not difficult to see why. The sweetness palled a little, and 
there was not sufficient substance. The whole thing was too 
like a painting of the dinner. Everybody said exactly what he 
ought to have said, and everybody else felt how cleverly that 





was done, without remembering for five minutes what had been 

done that was so clever. In all that lengthy ar wy of 
speeches, there is not a sentence which seems quite natural, 
which reads as if the speaker wanted to say it, or had any other 
idea than to get through a not unpleasant task as prettily as 
possible. Nobody was natural, except, perhaps, the King of 
the Netherlands, who was most natural in his embarrassment 
at his unaccustomed duty, and nobody was in earnest even to 
the degree of wishing to speak rather than to be silent. Even 
the éloges on Mr. Darwin, of which there were three, had a ring 
in them, not, indeed, of falsity, but of artificiality, as if 
the speakers, Mr. Spottiswoode in particular, wished to 
be even more impressive than on such an occasion they 
knew how to be. Mr. Spottiswoode caught that effect 
of his own speech, and apologised for being “out of 
tune with the tone of a festive gathering.’ The dinner needed 
the presence of some one who was not quite given over to per- 
forming his part, who had something to say he wished said, and 
was considerable enough to take his own line in saying it, with- 
out thinking of effect. Everything, as we said, was excellent, 
but with that arranged and premeditated excellence which so 
soon palls, because it makes the absence of spontaneity and 
originality so conspicuous. There was plenty of “light,” as 
Lord Granville said, about the President’s pictures and speeches, 
but it was light arranged, not light pouring over the scene in 
unprovided-for profusion. A want of spontaneity was the de- 
fect this year, as it so often is at English ceremonial dinners ; 
but how an unhappy President is to provide against that, we 
confess we do not see. It is like asking him to arrange before- 
hand that in this year’s Academy there shall be not only much 
good painting and many pretty scenes very well arranged, but 
also, somewhere or other, a flash of genius. Interestingness must 
be present or absent, in obedience to laws which the most skilful 
and competent of Presidents cannot control, and this year it was 
not there. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN TENANT-RIGHT. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHE *‘ SpecTaTor.”’] 

Sir,—The Duke of Argyll and Mr. Bear have discussed in your 
columns and elsewhere the existing relations between land- 
owners and tenant-farmers, from the points of view of the land- 
owner and the tenant-farmer respectively. But there is a third 
point of view, not less important than either of these. What 
strikes the observer who, being neither Jandowner nor farmer, 
looks at the matter in the public interest, is chiefly this. He 
sees that by the testimony of all the best authorities, the soil of 
England is far less productive than it ought to be; that much 
the greater part of it is not so drained, or fenced, or provided 
with farm buildings and appliances, that it can be cultivated to 
the best advantage; and especially that such applications of 
capital as are needed to bring out the productive powers of the 
less manageable soils are made only in exceptional cases. In 
short, he sees that one blade of grass is in general growing where 
two blades ought to grow ; and this in a country whose manufac- 
turing skill is the wonder of the world, and whose capital is so 
enormous, that there is the utmost difficulty in finding employ- 
ment for it. The Duke of Argyll tells the public, in your columns, 
that “the improvement and reclamation of land will often pay 
20 and 30 per cent.” Yet at this moment, with millions of 
acres of land in England crying out for improvement and 
reclamation, cautious capitalists cannot get 4 per cent. for their 
money, and the more adventurous are ranging the globe, from 
Texas to Borneo, in the hope (too often unfulfilled) of obtaining, 
perhaps, from 6 to 10 per cent. 

The impartial observer, who sees all this, easily reaches the 
conclusion that something is wrong somewhere. Where the 
fault lies may be less obvious. But I think a careful considera- 
tion of the character, the position, and the legal status 
of landowners and farmers leads to the conclusion that under 
the existing system, no large development of the productiveness 
of the soil can be expected from either of them. Landowners 
are not an accumulating class. In nine cases out of ten, the 
income of a country squire barely suffices to keep up the dignity 
of his family, and to keep down the interest of his incumbrances. 
If anything is left, there are his younger children to be provided 
for, to say nothing of Turf, and other extravagances, which im- 
poverish many landowners. If, then, landowners are either to 
lay out capital on the soil themselves, or (which, it should 
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always be remembered, would be quite as difficult for 
them) to pay large sums to tenants as compensation, in 
respect of capital so laid out, they must in general raise 
the money on mortgage, or by sale. Borrowing on mort- 
gage, which subjects landowners not only to increased payments 
for interest, but to frequently recurring and very heavy law- 
costs, they justly dread. Sales they dislike still more. Lord Cairns 
has, I believe, proposed, if not passed, an act enabling owners of 
settled estates to sell portions of such estates, and to lay out 
the purchase-money in improving the remainder. But nobody 
knows better than Lord Cairns that this power will be exercised 
only in exceptional cases. If an ordinary landowner has, say, 

4,000 acres of land, producing £4,000 a year, it is of no use to 
show him that if he will sell 1,000 acres and lay out the pro- 
ceeds in improving the remaining 3,000, he may increase his 
yearly income to £4,500 or £5,000. The instincts of his caste 
are against it. His importance in his county, his influence on 
the Grand Jury and at Quarter-sessions and at elections, would 
be prejudiced. So would his shooting, or fishing, or coursing. 
The very first end and object of life, in the eyes of a landowner, 
is to keep his estate in the family. 


But if the landowners cannot be expected to find capital for 
the improvement of the soil, what can be hoped, under the 
existing system, from the farmers? They come from the same 
class as do the bulk of our traders and manufacturers, not a few 
of whom, indeed, are sons of farmers. Want of enterprise in 
laying out capital where there seems a fair chance of profit, is 
the very last fault that can be charged on English traders or 
manufacturers. The farmer would be as enterprising as they, 
if he had the same opportunities, but he has not. Judgment 
and intelligence, energy and industry, are just as necessary to 
a farmer as to a manufacturer, but in the existing state of 
things they do not lead to the same rewards. ‘Traders and 
manufacturers, beginning with nothing except the possession of 
these qualifications, often realise great fortunes ; but farmers 
rarely, if ever, do so. It would certainly be harder to find a 
farmer who, by farming alone, has made £100,000, or even 
£50,000, than to find a manufacturer who has made a million, 
that is to say, ten or twenty times as much. Large outlays of 
capital cannot, then, be expected from farmers asa class ; in the 
first place, because they have not got the means; in the second 
place, because, as to such capital as a farmer can command, it 
would be absurd to suppose that if it were laid out in per- 
manently improving the soil, the farmer’ would have as good 
security that he or his family would reap the benefit, as is 
enjoyed by the manufacturer who lays out his capital in mills 
and machinery. Under the existing system, therefore, improve- 
ments on a great scale, like those of Mr. Prout, referred to by 
the Duke of Argyll in the Contemporary Review, are scarcely 
possible, except to men who, like Mr. Prout, are their own land- 
lords. 


When once it is made clear to the public that the develop- 
ment of the soil, under the existing relations between landlord 
and tenant, is impossible, the revision of these relations, a 
little sooner or later, will become inevitable. Landowners will 
have to abandon the mere dog-in-the-manger proposition 
that though they themselves may not be able to develope the 
productiveness of the soil, nobody else shall do so either. Men 
of ability amongst them would, even now, best serve their order 
if, recognising what is inevitable, they would apply themselves 
to show how the flow of capital towards the improvement of the 
soil may be rendered possible with the least practicable inter- 
ference with existing rights. Consideration for existing rights 
is sure to carry full weight with English statesmen and Parlia- 
ments. The Duke of Argyll, unfortunately, prefers to take his 
stand on the landowner’s absolute freedom to make what con- 
tracts he pleases. Like the Duke of Newcastle of a former 
generation, he claims to do what he likes with his own. But, 
nevertheless, the Duke must know very well that the Statute- 
book bristles with precedents for interference with freedom of 
contract, on the ground of public policy. I will adduce 
only a single instance. If the Duke of Argyll chose to 
establish a Bank, hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of persons, 
having full confidence in his ability and probity, might be quite 
willing to accept, in exchange for their money deposited with him, 
the Duke’s notes-of-hand, payable to bearer on demand, in such 
amounts as might be thought convenient. Similarly, persons 
dealing with the holders of these notes, and having confidence 
in the Duke, might be willing to accept the notes as equivalent 
to cash. These transactions would, to borrow the Duke’s words, 





LL 
be “ sufficiently profitable to himself;” and of course they would 
be thought advantageous by the other parties concerned, or they 
would not be entered into. But the law simply refuses to per- 
mit such transactions, on the ground that the circulation of notes. 
of private bankers, payable to bearer on demand, is hurtful to. 
the public interests. My impression is that the Duke of Argylh 
is in accord with all the best authorities on the currency, in up-. 
holding this prohibition. But it may be doubted whether even, 
the convertibility of the currency is of greater importance to the. 
nation than the productiveness of the soil—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Retirep Barrister, 





PAROCHIAL COUNCILS. 

(To tHE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In replying to your editorial comment, I do s0 fully 
recognising the force of a remark by a friend of mine, that “a 
man who can hold his tongue, can hold anything.” Possibly, I 
shall only weaken whatever force may attach to my former 
utterance by attempting to break a lance with you, instead of 
with the general public, whom I addressed through your 
columns. 

It is impossible to suppose that you have overlooked the con- 
nection between the a priori objection you raise to the expres- 
sion of the opinion of outsiders, and the a posteriori fact I 
quoted of the working of the Churchwarden system. No doubt, 
the Church never contemplated the election to the post of 
churchwarden of one who was not a Churchman. I ventured to. 
say that the system worked well. Let me add, as an instance, 
that in the not very ecclesiastically-minded parish of White- 
chapel, a church-rate has for many years been collected, and that 
this church-rate was carried on the proposal of a Nonconformist 
churchwarden. I fail to see why a system which has worked 
well is not capable of further development. I allow that it 
seems an anomaly, but practice bristles with anomalies, which 
theory would condemn. 

But, further, when you say “that you see little justice in 
giving virtually the power of controlling ritual to a number of 
persons who have no personal interest whatever in that ritual, 
since they never worship in the church,” surely I am entitled 
to answer that this is somewhat of a petitio principii. Why 
do they not worship? It is that, being parishioners, many have 
been driven away from their parish church by practices insti- 
tuted by those who are called ministers, but who lord it over 
God’s heritage according to their own sweet will. My corten- 
tion is that if the parishioners had the power originally given 
them, a power which they exercised through the churchwardens 
in the days of Church-rates, many more would be found within 
the walls of the Church. Nonconformity, to take the ex- 
tremest position, is not necessarily hostile to the interests of 
the Church. 

The deeper question which seems to me to underlie your 
remark, is whether the Church of the future is to be wholly 
congregational, and not parochial. If that is to be so, I see no 
solution of the question but a council of communicants. The 
same argument which applies to outsiders seems to me to apply 
to those who, not being communicants, claim to express an 
opinion on the subject of that ritual, on which the controversy 
at present chiefly turns. And yet, if I have read my Spectator 
rightly, I think you are not in favour of a council of communi- 
cants. To this you will probably reply that you are not in 
favour of a Church Council at all, now that such powers are 
claimed for it. But then, why should Parliament, which has 
ceased to be a Christian body, be allowed to legislate for the 
Church P—I an, Sir, &c., 

May 2nd. 


(The principle of extending a harmless anomaly in unim- 
portant cases to very important cases is a dangerous one. 
What would a Parish Council elected by the ratepayers have 
done in the case of Mr. Lowder’s work, twenty-two years ago ? 
Non-communicants are as much interested in the ordinary 
ritual of their church as communicants, but it would be daring 
to assert this of persons who never go near it.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Brooke LAMBERT. 





PROFESSOR RIBBECK & PROFESSOR CONINGTON. 
(To THE EpitTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—It is with the greatest surprise and with as great an indig- 

nation that I read in the review of Professor Jebb’s “ Bentley” 

given in yourissue of April 29th, an entirely unprovoked attack on 


Professor Ribbeck, the well-known editor of Virgil. Whatever 
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the writer of that article may think, philologists will and must 
continue to look up to Ribbeck’s edition as “ epoch-making,’—a 
term which seems to call out all the reviewer’s spleen. And if 
it is “epoch-making,” i.e., if it constitutes a marked and most 
important stage in the history of Virgilian criticism,—if, which 
I imagine no one will deny, it necessarily supersedes every 
former edition by the fullness and completeness of its manuscript 
apparatus, it is captious, not to say ungrateful, to accuse its 
author of vain-glory, because in the possession of this complete 
information, and with the new points of view which are sug- 
gested by it, the learned author is sometimes led into opinions 
which may not commend themselves to everybody. According 
to the reviewer, Ribbeck’s aim was “to produce a text as dif- 
ferent as possible from the texts approved by editors before 
him ;” he has operated on Virgil as a vivisector, anxious to make 
“ showy experiments,” as a corpus brutwin. And then, to crown 
this admirable piece of criticism, the reviewer contrasts Ribbeck 
with Conington, holding up the latter not only as the model of 
all scholarly perfections, but as the ideal of a classical editor. 
Asa friend of Conington’s, and philologically an admirer both 
of him and Ribbeck, I venture to think that no one who has even 
faintly realised the aims and objects of classical philology, can 
for one moment doubt which of the two editors has best con- 
sulted for the philological requirements of the time. It is im- 
possible to move a step without Ribbeck; Wagner’s edition of 
“Heyne” will amply enable most scholars to dispense with 
Conington.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Trinity College, Oxford, April 30th. 

(Mr. Ellis is mistaken in supposing that we assailed Ribbeck 
as a scholar remarkable for general arbitrariness. We wished 
to illustrate by the example of some great living scholar the 
arbitrariness of which Bentley was occasionally guilty, and took 
our example from one of the greatest scholars of the day. We 
made no general con:parison between the services of Ribbeck 
aud of Conington to the knowledge of Virgil—Eb. Spectator.] 


Rosinson EL tts. 





JOHN OF ANTIOCH, AND HIS EDITORS. 

[To THE EpirTor OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Professor Jebb, in the first chapter of his admirable 
“Life of Bentley,” in the “English Men of Letters” series, 
sketches the preliminary history of the edition of the “ Chronicle 
of John of Antioch” (John Malelas), published at Oxford in 
1691, and now chiefly reraembered as the occasion of the great 
scholar’s first appearance in print. He has, however, omitted 
one stage in the story, which introduces another name of con- 
siderable literary repute, and to which it may be worth while to 
call attention. From the letters of Humphrey Prideaux to 
John Ellis (Camden Society, 1875), we learn that the author of 
the “Connection” was at work upon Malelas so early as 1674. 
His first mention of it occurs under the date of August 30th in 
that year, when he writes :— 


“We are continually pestered with letters from forrain parts to 
set it forth, out of a conceit that rare things ly hid therein, wereas 
more than halfe the booke is stuffed with ridiculous and incredible 
lys; and although there be something of good use contained therein, 
yet they are not of such number or value as to make any recompense 
for the rest of his booke, which is intolerable. It was writ about 
400 years after Christ, by an Antiochean, in Greeke. The copy is 
very much moth-eaten, and extremely difficult to be made perfect. 
Some on must be forced to cast away his time in the unprofitable 
worke of repaircing it.” 

From a letter dated a month later, we find that Dr. Fell had 
pressed Prideaux himself into the service for the completion of 
this “unprofitable work,” which was to engage him simultane- 
ously with the “ Marmora Oxoniensia.” He seems to have dis- 
liked both his tasks pretty impartially :— 

“T am now groaneing,” he writes, on September 27th, “under the 
Oppression of two or three heavy burdens which Mr. Dean hath layed 
upon me. After what rate I shall rid my hands of them I know not. 
‘John of Antioch, of which I formerly wrot unto you, is got into my 
hands, to be prepared for the presse. Whatever I wrot to you of him 
formerly, I now sufficiently know him to be a horrid, musty, foolish 
booke, and many degrees below the worst of authors that I ever yet 
met with. I wish I were rid of him; and if my opinion were to be 
harkned to, instead of goeing to the presse, he should be con- 
demned back again to the rubbish from whence he was taken, and 
there ly till moths and rats have rid the world of such horrid and in- 
sufferable nonsense. However, I promise myselfe this happynesse 
from it, if you come hither this winter, to have your good company 
at a fire, to be furnished from hence with subjects sufficient to make 
you laugh heartyly, whensoever you are disposed thereto; for I 
assure you he is a pleasant rogue, and tells his lys not after an 
ordinary manner.” 


Bentley contrived to get out of John of Antioch something more 





valuable than a few jokes for a winter fireside, and the contrast 
between the scholar and the dilettante contains an instructive 
warning, which is not wholly superfluous at the present day.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., C. E. D. 
THE POPULAR CHARM OF POMP. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “‘SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Your interesting article upon “The Royal Wedding” 
hardly seems to me quite to solve the problem. There area 
great many people who read every line of “ ‘The Court Circular,” 
and of the long accounts of Royal weddings, without any wish 
to acquaint themselves with the perfect pattern of the Be- 
coming. And they do so because these accounts flatter their 
pride. They cannot afford magnificent dresses, and have not the 
Koh-i-noor, but they feel all the pride of possession in finding 
their Queen the centre of stately ceremonial and the wearer of a 
priceless stone. They feel that in a particular sense the Queen 
and all her State belong to them, and they delight in finding their 
Queen surrounded with the utmost magnificence and pomp. In 
fact, the greater the pomp, the more august the ceremonial, the 
more credit they take to themselves, just as a verger takes 
credit to himself for a beautiful cathedral, and feels that his own 
merits have their reward, if the cathedral appears beautiful in 
the eyes of the world. ‘The secret of the interest felt in the 
Royal Family is the feeling of possession,—which prompts the 
farmer to believe all his geese to be swans, and makes him glad 
to find they appear as swans to the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 


G. J. F. 





THE FORT DE L'ECLUSE. 

{To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SpecraTor.’’} 
Sir,—By way of appendix to the highly interesting essay on 
“The Fort de l’Ecluse,” in your last number, permit me to point 
out that in the Reports of the Somerset Drainage Commis- 
sioners, the sluices and locks under their jurisdiction are called 
“Clyses ;”” a word which is, I believe, derived from the French 


word “ écluse.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. S. D. 








ART. 
—@~—— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. } 
Tue clatter of wine-cups and the murmur of complimentary 
speeches has died away, and once more Burlington House settles 
itself down to receive the shillings, while it delights the eyes of 
the public at large. We have heard what “his Majesty, their 
Serene Highnesses, their Royal Highnesses, Lords, and Gentle- 
tlemen” could say in praise of this year’s Royal Academy, and 
we ask ourselves, with considerable trepidation, what there 
is left? In truth, there is not much. ‘The exhibition is 
neither worse nor better than usual, and if it be less interesting, 
it is only that many of the best men have confined their art to 
portraiture. Certain changes have come about in the Academic 
body, but scarcely any that affect the exhibition. Mr. Solomon 
Hart and Mr. Edmund Street have died, and their places have 
been filled by Mr. Aitchison and Mr. Henry Woods. Mr. 
Aitchison is an architect, whose only title to fame is (as far as 
we know) having superintended the decoration of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s dwelling-house; and Mr. Henry Woods is a young 
artist, who paints in the foreign manner little scenes of Venetian 
life. The election of this latter gentleman was a singularly un- 
expected event, and one which was particularly uncalled for. 
He has done little or nothing to deserve the honour, and the 
claims of several other candidates were such as should have 
rendered their election comparatively certain. The work of 
Mr. Albert Moore, especially, has long deserved Academic 
recognition; and there are half-a-dozen landscape men whose 
art entitles them to a place within the Academic pale. How- 
ever, the cliquishness and party feeling seem very high 
within the walls of Burlington House, and it is useless to speak 
of such matters. The usual complaints about the “ Hanging 
Committee” are rife this year, and are, perhaps, more justified 
than usual. Certainly, there is many a good picture hung in 
an indifferent place, and many a bad one in a good position. 
Mr. Rooke’s miniature work, for instance, is four or five feet 
above the spectators’ heads, and all the big Scotch landscapes 
are, as usual, “on the line.’ There is a plethora of foreign art, 
but little that is first-rate, and that little first-rate only in a 
technical sense. The cleverest work in the Academy, speaking 
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broadly, is the interior of a “ Venetian Sartoria,” by Van 
Haanen ; and the completest is called “ The Yacht ‘ La Siréne,’” 
by Jan van Beers. This last picture, bits of which have been 
copied on panels and sold in Paris by the thousand during the 
past year, is, in its way, a very remarkable work. It isa per- 
fect specimen of suggestive French art. We say French, because 
the motive and style of the picture are entirely French. Taken 
as the pictorial expression of a page of Arséne Houssaye or 
Adolphe Belot, it leaves absolutely nothing to desire. Some of 
us may, perhaps, think that it is hardly one of those “ fair- 
seeming shows” which “lift the soul up higher;” but of that 
the Academicians are, no doubt, the best judges. Next year, 
perhaps, we shall have the original studies for the illustrations 
to “ La Vie Parisienne” exhibited in the great room, while the 
‘*Grevini” sketches for Le Petit Jowrnal, fill up the odd 
corners. As for imaginative art, the less said, the better. 
There is simply none. The President has done his best 
to escape from that slough of waxy women and brown- 
skinned men, in which he has disported himself so 
long, and has given us a work great in size and execution, 
and almost great in intention. His “ Phryne ” recalls the painter 
of the “Hercules and Alcestis,” and is certainly the finest 
work he has produced since the picture of the “ Egyptian Lad 
Shying Stones at Sparrows,” as Ruskin unkindly described 
“The Slinger.” On the whole, the “ Phryne” is a great 
picture, though it is hardly a natural one. It crushes 
all the other works round it, for one simple reason, that 
it is beautiful, and the majority of them are not; and its 
motivelessness is less irritating to us, from the nature of the 
subject. “ Phryne,” we may conceive, was neither very loving 
nor very wise, but a fine animal; and this is a very fine animal, 
indeed,—strong and glowing, yet delicately moulded, full of 
life and health, and yet with something of sculpturesque purity 
and dignity about her. Mr. Hook, who may be said to be the 
only landscape painter amongst the Academicians—for Vicat 
Cole is hardly worthy to be ranked as any but a river-side 
artist—is fairly well represented by subjects of his usual class. 
Mr. Millais is strong in portraits of children and elderly men, 
and his “Cardinal Newman” is probably the best bit of 
painter’s work in the exhibition. Holl and Herkomer have both 
confined themselves to portraiture, and have both succeeded in 
producing work of the very finest second-rate quality, and only 
missing being first-rate, in its indifference to colour and its too 
complete surrender to momentary effect. The portrait of the 
Master of Trinity, Cambridge, by the latter of these artists, is 
one of those marvellous, if unpleasant, likenesses, which haunt 
the memory like a too persistent nightmare. The rigidity, 
and dull, immobile smile that Mr. Herkomer has fixed upon 
the canvas are wonderfully characteristic of Dr. Thompson, 
and though, perhaps, his friends might wish for a less stern 
reading of the character, it is a vitally true one. This might 
well be the man of whom the Undergraduates tell the story 
that, when preaching to six hundred of them in the College 
chapel one Sunday, he looked round with a cold smile, as he 
gave out his text on the Parable of the Talents, and began his 
sermon in the following words :—“ Now, you have all of you one 
talent (a pause), and some of you have two talents (a longer 
pause), and perhaps one or two of you have even three talents.” 
Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of Archibald Forbes, the war corre- 
spondent, is also full of individuality and power. It is coarsely 
and somewhat unpleasantly painted, but the figure and face 
stand out from the canvas, like life, and the picture gives an 
unmistakable impression of being a good likeness. The worst 
one can say of these portraits of Mr. Herkomer’s is that they 
are hardly carried sufficiently far; the work stops at being 
vigorous, and fails of being delicate ; the science, such as it is, 
is all superficial, and on living with the pictures would probably 
cease to please, from its too great insistance on one or two in- 
dividual traits. On a general survey like the one we are taking, 
the best landscape in the exhibition should be noticed. 'This is 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s picture of the “ Western Highlands,” a 
scene of mountain and moor, with a foreground filled with 
richly-coloured cattle, on whose rough coats the evening sun 
shines goldenly. Now, Mr. Peter Graham, one feels in- 
clined to say, what do you think of that? Here 
you are beaten on your own ground. Certainly, the 
cattle and the landscape, the clouds and the sunlight, 
have never been done so well by any of the Scotch school as 
they are done here. For actual thrusting of nature under your 
eyes, the sunlight in this picture is as powerful as in Brett’s 








work. There is perhaps a little deticiency of feeling, which 
prevents the painting being wholly satisfactory to us; but for 
those who think—and there are many such—that feeling is of 
no account in a picture, they could hardly have finer work of 
the panoramic kind. Mr. Riviere, so well known for his dramag 
of animal life, has been industrious this year, but hard] 
fortunate. His pictures are all of that delicate kind of subject 
that necessitates their being either failures or successes, and 
this year they are,—not successes. It is not enough, for ine 
stance, in a picture which is called “The Magician’s Doorway,” 
that there should be a couple of well-painted leopards. We 
want a little interest in the magician or his doorway, a little 
weirdness of conception, to satisfy the title. That has been 
attempted, and attempted unsuccessfully. And in one of hig 
other works, the portrait of Miss Kate Potter and her poodle, 
he is still farther from the mark, and has painted a decidedly 
vulgar picture. Mr. Val Prinsep has a large work, something 
in the style of Armitage, of “ Siward the Strong,”—dying in 
full armour, amidst his kinsfolk. This is one of the largest 
pictures in the Academy, and is painted with the clear finish 
that characterises Mr. Prinsep’s work. Otherwise, it is not 
specially remarkable. Mr. George Boughton still lingers 
in Holland, and sends both to the Academy and the Gros- 
venor Gallery pictures of village life in that country. This 
year, they are of somewhat larger size than usual, and the 
figures bear a less proportion to the landscape. This is pro- 
portionately a benefit, as Mr. Boughton’s drawing of the human 
face divine is, perhaps, his weakest point. His strongest one 
is a rather indefinable quaintness of colouring and composition, 
that makes his works look half like nature, and half like a 
scene from an opéra bouffe. The atmosphere and surroundings 
are always carefully studied, and so markedly the same, that 
whether he paints an English village or a Dutch one, we have 
just the same feeling, just as a “super” on the stage looks 
a “super,” whether he has got a red cap on, as a Neapo- 
litan fisherman, or a blue one, as an English sailor. Mr. Waits 
has nothing of any consequence, and Mr. Tadema only one 
small and unimportant picture. Mr. Frith’s great work of 
“The Private-View Day” could not be finished in time, and he 
has only a small portrait. Mr. Marks has a large work, but 
one wherein the technique has usurped all his attention, and 
the picture fails to attract attention. Mr. Linton and Mr. 
Seymour Lucas are once more side by side, with pictures of 
similar style, of which we shall have to speak later on. Mr. 
Frank Dicksee and Mr. Gow, two of the youngest Associates, 
both send interesting works. Brett has two good, but not 
superlatively fine, pictures; he falls a little below his highest 
mark, “The Dreamers” of Albert Moore and “ Stormy 
Weather” of Henry Moore, we shall notice subsequently. Mr. 
Munkacsy’s interior is inferior to his usual work, but is still one 
of the strongest pictures in the exhibition. Mr. Leslie’s two 
single half-length figures are as sweet and simple as ever; and 
Mr. Leader, Mr. Halswelle, and Mr. Alfred Hunt have all good 
landscape works. 





BOOKS. 


a 
MR. SCOTT HOLLAND'S SERMONS.* 


Trent is a great difference between the power of the different 
sermons in this volume, but some of them are as powerful as 
any preached in this generation, and, indeed, full of genius, 
original thought, and spiritual veracity. Of the three first, it 
would be hard to speak in terms too high ;—they show something 
of the painstaking originality, the careful searchingness, the 
candid courage, of Bishop Butler, though clothed in an oratory 
of higher force than anything which was at all in Bishop 
Butler’s way, an oratory, indeed, which men who choose to 
judge a priori would suppose to be inconsistent with any gifts 
at all resembling those displayed by Bishop Butler. Still, 
the fact is that Mr. Holland combines with an oratori- 
cal power which sometimes runs away with him, and 
diffuses itself like a flood till the mind is almost over- 
powered by the wealth of his accumulated illustration, very 
nearly as careful and precise an appreciation of the ins and 
outs of the question with which he is dealing, the qualifications 
of a truth, the set-offs against an argument, the difficulties in a 








* Logic and Life, with other Sermons. a O Rev. H. Scott Holland, M.A.» 
Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, London; Rivingtons, 
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true position, the plausibilities in a false one, as the great bishop 
himself could have displayed. We do not say that any of the 
sermons in this volume cover anything like as wide a ground as 
the great sermons on human nature, nor even that they display 
a strength as remarkable as the sermons on “ Compassion,” “ Re- 
sentment,” and “The Ignorance of Man.” But the first three 
sermons in this volume, to say the least,—and several of the 
others approach them in power,—appear to us sermons that de- 
serve to rank high in the theological literature of England, and 
that appear likely to maintain their place there as long as ser- 
mons on the greatest subjects that affect human nature continue 
to be preached and read. 

The first is on the place of reasoning in relation to its influ- 
ence over life, especially, of course, with regard to the assertion 
of the Rationalists that spiritual truths are not verified. After 
pointing out that men now pay less and less attention to 
abstract arguments, and appeal from all such abstract 
arguments, especially, for instance, in relation to politics, 
to the concrete lessons of experience, and that even men 
of science are perfectly indifferent to the verification of the 
great primary assumptions ofall science, like the law of causality, 
so long as they find that they actually gain power over nature 
by virtue of their scientific discoveries, Mr. Holland goes on :— 


“This modern way of regarding things does not in reality sup- 
pose itself irrational, because it distrusts abstract argument: rather, 
it is the conception of reason itself which is changed; reason is 
regarded, not in its isolated character as an engine with which every 
man starts equipped, capable of doing a certain job whenever re- 
quired, with a definite and certain mode of action; but it is taken as 
a living and pliable process by and in which man brings himself into 
rational and intelligent relation with his surroundings, with his ex- 
perience. As these press in upon him, and stir him, and move about 
and around him, he sets himself to introduce into his abounding and 
multitudinous impressions, something of order, and system, and 
settlement. He has got to act upon all this engirdling matter, and 
he must discover how action is most possible and most successful ; he 
must watch, and consider, and arrange, and find accordance between 
his desires and their outward realisation: so it is that he names and 
classifies: so it is that he learns to expect, to foretell, to anticipate, 
to manage, to control: so it is that he rouses his curiosity to ever 
new efforts, and cannot rest content until he has got clearer and surer 
hold on the infinite intricacies that offer themselves to hand, and eye, 
and ear, and taste. Continually he reshapes his anticipations, con- 
tinually he corrects his judgments, continually he turns to new re- 
searches, continually he moulds and enlarges, and enriches, and 
fortifies, and advances, and improves the conceptions which he finds 
most cardinal and most effective. Undisturbed in his primary con- 
fidence that he has a rational hold upon the reality of the things 
which he feels and sees, he acts on the essential assumption that, in 
advancing the active effectiveness of his ideas, he is arriving at a 
more real apprehension of that world which he finds to move in in- 
creasing harmony with his own inner expectations. This effective 
and growing apprehension is what he calls his reason ; and its final 
test lies in the actual harmony, which is found to result from its 
better endeavours, between the life at work within and the life at 
work without. Reason is the slowly formed power of harmonising 
the world of facts; and its justification lies, not in its deductive cer- 
tainty so much as in its capacity of advance. It proves its trust- 
worthiness by its power to grow. It could not have come so far, if it 
were not on the right road; it must be right, because ever, in froat 
of it, it discovers the road continuing. Reason moves towards its 
place, its fulfilment, so far as it settles itself into responsive agree- 
ment with the facts covered by its activity, so far as its expectations 
encounter no jar or surprise, so far as its survey is baffled by no blank 
and unpenetrated barrier. Every step that tends to complete and 
achieve this successful response tends, in that same degree, to enforce 
its confident security in itself and in its method...... It is on our 
inner and actual life, then, that the action of our reasoning depends. 
Deep down in the long record of our past, far away in the ancient 
homes and habits of the soul, back, far back, in all that age-long 
experience which has nursed, and tended, and moulded the making of 
my manhood, lies the secret of that efficacy which reason exerts in 
me to-day. ‘That efficacy has, through long pressure, become an im- 
bedded habit, which if I turn round upon it and suddenly inspect it, 
will appear to me inexplicable. Why this gigantic conclusion? Why 
this emphatic pronouncement ? Why this array of dogmatic assump- 
tions ? I may take those assumptions up in my hands, and look them 
all over, and poke and probe them, and find no answer in them for 
their mysterious audacity. No, for they have no answer within them- 
selves: their answer, their verification, their evidence, their very 
significance, can only be got by turning to and introducing all that 
vast sum of ever-gathering facts which the generations before me, 
under the weight of the mov’ = centuries, pressed into these formule, 
ordered under these categ . .cs, wielded by the efficacy of these in- 
struments, harmonised, m ‘red, controlled in obedience to the judg- 
ments,—judg ents which , ‘‘fied their reality and their power by 
the constant and unwavering welcome with which the advance of life 
unfailingly greeted their anticipations, and fulfilled their trust. I 
am, of necessity, blind to their force as long as I have no correspond- 
ing experience,—as long as that body of fact which they make explic- 
able remains to me unverified and unexplored. What to me, for 
instance, can be the potency of the conception of Soul, if I have no 
soul-facts that require explication ? I feel the need and necessity of 
@ name only when there are certain phenomena before me which no 
other name suits or sorts. What need or necessity, then, can I see 





for the word Spirit, unless I have, within my experience, those 
spiritual activities which were to my forefathers so marked, so dis- 
tinct, so unmistakable, so constant, that it became to them a mental 
impossibility to retain them under a material name, and a practical 
impossibility to carry on an intelligible common life without distin- 
guishing those activities from the motions of their flesh? What 
sense or reason can I discover for the assumption of a God, unless I 
can repeat and re-enact in the abysses of my own hidden being those 
profound impressions, those ineradicable experiences, those awfal and 
sublime ventures of faith to which the existence of God has been the 
sole clue, the sole necessity, the one and only interpretation, the 
irresistible response, the obvious evidence, the unceasing justifi- 
cation ?’ 


Thus far the first sermon takes us. In the next one, “The 
Venture of Faith,” Mr. Holland paints a most powerful 
picture of the manner in which man is impelled by the im- 
perious nature within him to assume that the outside world is 
really akin in its laws and principles to the world within him, 
that even though nature is wholly independent of our feelings» 
yet it is not by discharging all feeling, but rather by the free 
use of our feelings, as well as of our reason, that we can best 
learn to control nature; that even our passions become intelli- 
gent, and help to feed the force of our intellectual power; that 
without passions and emotions and affections which have so 
often been called irrational, we could never have, or make mani- 
fest to others, that fundamental basis of personal character on 
which alone men can rely for the purposes even of intellectual 
life ;—in short, that what seems most alien in us to the causes at 
work in the external universe, is really essential to the progress 
which we make in investigating the nature of that universe, and 
building up the habits and rules by which we learn to make the 
most use of it. We have rarely read a passage of more pregnant 
and impressive force than the following, for instance, describing 
how the passions essentially contribute to the growth of that 
natural order with which, as it is so often supposed, they are at 
variance :— 


‘We each individually reveal a character built up out of feelings 
which, at first sight, we class with the instincts of the animal, or 
attribute to the blind influences of fleshly impressions. And yet, 
after all, it is out of these that our rational character emerges; it is 
out of these feelings that we elaborate a history which is perpetually 
advancing its problems, its needs, its solutions, its satisfactions; it is 
in these very feelings that we make manifest to all who have eyes to 
see, or ears to listen, the tokens of an enduring self, whose actions 
men can count upon and calculate, whose movements they can 
classify and connect, whose growth they can confidently anticipate. 
And still deeper down in our self-study, we discover strange effects 
in those impulses which at first we called animal. They are not con- 
tent to lie back behind the narrow barriers within which the simple 
passions of that dim animal world run their unchanging round. 
They break through that ancient monotony ; they take to themselves 
larger powers; they feel their way towards new possibilities; they 
increase the force and extend the range of their desires. The 
passions, in becoming human, are no longer animal. It is not that 
they are differently managed and treated ; it is that they themselves 
are changed; they themselves desire what no animal desires; they 
themselves exceed, as no animal exceeds; they themselves disclose 
in their very excess a secret instinct of self-discipline, in which lies 
the seed of the new law, the law of Purity and Holiness. The appe- 
tite that is capable of self-assertion is driven by its own inner 
necessities to the task of self-control. Morality, as we look at it 
closely and carefully, is no system imposed on passion from without ; 
it is itself the very heart of all desire, the very principle of a)} 
human impulse, the very inspiration of all passion. Out of the 
growth and increase of these vaster passions, righteousness springs 
like a flower to perfect, like a revelation to interpret, all that withont 
its manifestation is left unfulfilled and unexplained. And if so, then 
these passions, these impulses, cannot be altogether blind and unpur- 
posing. They have it in them to produce a rational order; they 
hold, hidden within their extravagance, the mystery of control; they 
inevitably tend towards temperance and chastity. They are, they, 
already rational ; they are, from the very start, already moral.” 
And yet,as Mr. Holland shows, this essential individuality of 
the reason in every man, which makes that reason blend with 
his passions and affections, so that you can hardly say whether 
his impulses be rational, or his reason impulsive, is so far from 
making men really solitary,—so far from separating them into 
units, that, on the contrary, it is always found that the litera- 
tures and languages which most powerfully represent the turns 
and distinctions of individual feeling and thought, also appeal 
most powerfully to the reason and imagination of the whoie 
race. In short, the intensely individual character of reason ia 
each man is not only not inconsistent with the power to awaken 
response in the race, but is essential to it :— 

‘Do men find that there follows, on the use of their reason, a 
sense of bitter loneliness, of horrible isolation? Do they, the more 
they think, hold ever more aloof from their fellows? Do they find 
themselves thrown back, shocked, jostled, when they utter their 
minds? Are they, when they try to argue or discuss, ever running 
their heads against hard walls? Or is it not exactly the contrary ? 
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is it not in ignorance of each other’s minds that men meet with rude 
rejections, aud batter vainly against blind barriers? Is not the 
exercise of thought one long and delightful discovery of the identity 
that knits us up into the main body of mankind? If ever we do 
succeed in putting our thoughts into words that others understand, is 
it not a sure road to their hearts? Do they not run to greet us with 
open arms ? Our sympathies, our hopes, our desires, do we not, when 
once we can find a language to express what they are to us, rediscover 
them all in the soul of our fellows ? Is not all language one enduring 
and irresistible witness to the reality and depth of the communion 
which our thought arrives at, as soon as man touches man? And 
each new tongue or dialect brings with it new and delicious proof.” 
So that even in relation to society, the growth of the reason is 
not only identified with the growth of the passions and affec- 
tions, but inseparable fromit; and you cannot wield a great power 
over others, without digging down deep into that part of your 
nature which seems most purely individual. Not only does the 
love of righteousness, the love of holiness, the love of all things 
most potent for the government of society, grow out of the 
grafting of what seemed purely individual emotion and desire 
on the reason, but we learn that the very constitution of the 
universe is at bottom based upon this blending of reason with 
desire and affection against which we are often warned, as if it 
prejudiced our minds against the light of truth :— 

“ Does reason itself refuse to exist, except to those who venture 
with no faint heart to follow the fascination of hope? Is it impos- 
sible to be rational without passing beyond the bounds of reason, 
without surrendering reason itself to the compulsion of a prophetic 
inspiration ? Does all thinking hang on an act of faith? Can it be 
true that we can never attain to intellectual apprehension unless the 
entire man in us throws his spirit forward, with a willing confidence, 
with an unfaltering trust, into an adventurous movement; unless the 
entire man can bring himself to respond to a summons from without, 
which appeals to him by some instinctive touch of strange and un- 
known kinship to rely on its attraction, to risk all on the assumption 
of its reality ? A touch of kinship! Yes, kinship alone could so stir 
faith ; and the call, therefore, to which it responds must issue from a 
Will as living, as personal, as itself. Ah! surely, then, ‘God is in 
this place, and I knew it not.’ From the first dawn of our earliest 
intelligent activity we move under the mighty breath of One higher 
and lordlier than we wot of ; we walk in the high places, we are car- 
ried we know not whither. Not for one instant may we remain 
within the narrow security of our private domain; not for one 
moment may we claim to be self-possessed, self-contained, self-cen- 
tred, self-controlled. Every action carries us outside ourselves ; 
every thought that we can think is a revelation of powers that draw 
us forward, of influences that lift us out of the safety of self-control. 
To reason is to have abandoned the quiet haven of self-possession ; 
for already in its first acts we feel the big waters move under us, 
and the great winds blow.” 

The third sermon is on M, Renan’s assertion that “ A man who 
would write the history of a faith must believe it no longer, but 
must have believed it once,” a maxim on which Mr. Holland 
comments with curious power :— 

“How, then, are we to prepare ourselves for historical and critical 
treatment of religion? How can we be sure of securing the fit con- 
ditions ? Can we believe experimentally merely for the purposes of 
discovery ? Can we be certain of being able to cease from our belief 
at the moment at which we propose to begin our eritical examination ? 
Or must all then be left to happy chance? Must the historical study 
of religions be confined to those who have happened by good luck to 
fall outside the faiths which once they held? It is an awkward test 
to have to apply to candidates for the study. And, again, are we to 
consider them fortunate or unfortunate to find themselves so quali- 
fied ? Which is the healthier condition of mind,—the earlier, or the 
later? If the later is the more natural and the more perfect, how 
can the earlier be at all sound er entire ? And, if not sound, how can 
it be the essential groundwork of the critical temper ? It can hardly 
be that the later temper is a product of the earlier,—that the natural 
evolution of uncritical faith is into critical doubt. For what happens 
in the loss of the temper of faith is, that we abandon the attempt to 
develop our faith.” 

And he goes on to observe that we accept implicitly the ordinary 
assumptions as to the freedom from preconception in which all 
history ought to be written, until we discover that the very forces 
of history are passions, that unless we can enterintothese passions, 
we cannot write history at all, and that the spirit of indiffer- 
ence has no balance by which “ it can test the fury of warring 
opposites.” ‘ Without some living interest in the issue, history 
looks to us as the wild melody of madmen, whose rage, and 
anxieties, and dangers, fill us with a painful distress at their 
reckless exaggeration, and their ungentle obstinacy.” If, 
then, a strong sympathy with one kind of issue is far froma 
disqualification for entering into history, it is hardly possible 
that the possession of a belief is a positive disqualification for 
the study of ecclesiastical history or theological controversy. 
Mr. Holland, in the most powerful pages of his book, recalls to 
us what it is that faith really means,—over how many of the 
various chords of human life it has the mastery,—and how im- 
possible it is even for the believer to recall fully all the influence 
which from time to time his faith has exerted over the spirit 
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and practice of his life. Yet if it be difficult for the believert 

recall that of which he has still the moral traces left in hi “ 
and the full possibility of experiencing again, how much i 
possible must it be for one who has left behind him what he 
thinks illegitimate spiritual emotions, so to recover and rev : 
them, as to present to the rest of the world an adequate 
into their essence and significance. He reminds us how widel 

the historical criticism of a religion depends for its seaale 
on the critic’s apprehension of the forces actually at work in 
the world, on his “experimental insight into the Presences and 
Powers whose efforts he is measuring, and whose significance 
he professes to declare.” It is, he says justly enough, at once 
rational and inevitable, that one who does not believe an 

longer in special supernatural influences, should distrust the 
statements of all who profess to record facts assuming such 
influences ; and that he should consequently look at the asser 
tions of fact which imply such occurrences, in a wholly in. 
credulous spirit. Mr, Holland concludes, then, that if to have 
believed once is necessary for a true historian of religion, it js 
impossible that he should ever enter into the history truly when 
he has ceased to believe and has declared to himself that all 
the cardinal facts with which he has to deal are founded on 
illusion ; but he adds the following fine remark, on the true 
drift of M. Renan’s warning :— 


ive 
Insight 


“Has belief, then, by its own faithlessness, incurred this taunt 
against its honesty, its uprightness, its courage? Has it, indeed, 
feared to face its own problems with the reality and the singleness of 
heart which unbelief can bring to their unravelling? Has its sin- 
cerity, then, fallen so low that it cannot be trusted to use an equal 
scale? Has it had to appeal to those who have not enjoyed its good 
chances, nor possess its excellent tools, to assist it in the task for 
which it alone is adequately equipped? These are solemn questions 
for us. They cannot be dismissed by a brave word of frank denial; 
they arouse in us shameful and humiliating doubts. We ought to 
have seen for ourselves long ago much that now we are shown by 
others’ guidance. We ought to have learned to correct our blunder- 
ing misapprehensions, without having had to undergo such late and 
painful schooling.” 

We have tried to show our readers something of the power of 
these sermons, They are, we think, the finest,ina volume of which 
the majority are really fine ; but they are not so much finer than 
many others, that even had these been wanting, we should have 
failed to discern the great powers of this preacher, and the pro- 
mise of this volume for the Christian Church of our day. 


THE BLOOM OFF THE PEACH.* 

As a novel, The Bloom off the Peach has many merits. It is 
carefully put together, it is entirely free from all mannerisms, 
its characters are sufficiently life-like, and in all respects it bears 
the mark of being the work of an educated and careful writer. 
But something more than negative qualities is needed to make 
a first-rate novel. ‘The power to write a really good work of 
fiction is not possessed by every one who knows how to turn 
a sentence, and who can keep the characters well in hand. 
Neither is the art learnt, as a matter of course, by careful 
painstaking and avoidance of mannerisms. The art of telling 
a story vividly and sympathetically is a definite gift, while, 
added to this, there must be power to arouse interest in the 
characters and situations ; and there should be something 
about the plot that may suggest to the reader that he is 
being initiated into things not intended for every ear. Une 
fortunately, with its many merits, Zhe Bloom off the Peach 
is devoid of all such subtle charm. ‘The characters are of 
the most ordinary kind, and they are chosen from the class 
the least productive of original thought or situation. Asa rule, 
to place the scenes of a novel among well-to-do county families, 
with no eccentricities or originality of circumstances to redeem 
their dull respectability, is to weight a story with ready-made 
difficulties. The self-centred standard which so often makes the 
lives of county people uninteresting to those who watch them 
is a difficulty in itself, if a novel is to be at all a faithful picture 
of the life it deals with. No doubt, all classes can supply 
good material in the hands of an experienced and able 
writer, but a novelist young to the work is handicapped at the 
outset, and has to fall back upon the plot to provide all the 
interest. Unfortunately, in this case the plot is not up to the 
work, its merit consisting chiefly in a certain naturalness of 
sequence and an absence of all that can offend, rather than in 
more positive qualities. 

‘The story centres entirely upon the chief character in the 


book, Margaret Auckland, the beautiful and highly-educated 


_ The Bloom off the Peach. By Lois Hume. London: Rivingtons. 1882. 
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daughter of a country clergyman. We are given to understand 
that her power of fascination is so great that all the men, and 
most of the women, she comes across fall in love with her. But 
here, we think, the author is at fault with the effect her heroine 
would have produced. It is not denied that she has faults, but 
it is doubtful if the author and her readers will be agreed 
as to what those faults are. From the first chapter, where 
she refuses the proposal of her father’s curate, to the last, 
she shows a conspicuous absence of sympathy with others 
and a concentration of interest upon herself, which are just 
the faults which women are very keen to see and quick 
io resent. Perhaps the fact that the scenes are princi- 
pally laid in a country neighbourhood where intellectual 
qualities are not too prominent, may account for the number 
of her male admirers; and if the reader feels strongly the some- 
what priggish lines of the portrait, it is partly because prig- 
gishness is a fault which is felt the more when a character can 
be viewed as a whole, and when each thought and word can be 
judged in the light of what has gone before and what follows 
after. 

In consequence of the inopportune proposal of her father’s 
curate, Margaret Auckland decides to strike out roots for 
herself in the more congenial atmosphere of London. Join- 
ing afriend occupied in the same pursuits, she leads a half- 
student, half-teacher’s life, and is worshipped everywhere, 
on account of her beauty and superb voice. Happily, 
society recognises quickly the gifts of its members. <A leading 
artist paints her portrait, and men and women are entranced 
by her singing. At the same time, we are told “she was con- 
tinually made to feel the smallness of her own attainments 
by the sight of real excellence in others, and all real excellence 
always called up ‘her genuine admiration.’” If so, it was only 
an intellectual admiration that she gave, as the humility 
thus suggested appears nowhere in her conduct. This fascin- 
ating life, however, was not to continue. The strain of enjoying 
and making others enjoy breaks down her health, and she leaves 
town, to begin her real romance as a resident governess in the 
country. In this character her lot, fortunately, is different 
from the humdrum existence generally associated with gover- 
ness-life. Instead of studying so many hours of the day ina 
dull school-room, enlivened only by a daily walk in country lanes, 
Margaret finds in her governess-career fresh opportunities for 
conquest and admiration. Before many days are passed, she 
comes across, in one of the leading personages of the county 
circle, a man whom she has already made acquaintance with in 
London, and love-making begins in earnest. Asa lover, Arthur 
Beauchamp is all that the most fastidious heroine need require, 
but, after an unsatisfactory kind of understanding between 
them, he takes his departure for foreign lands, leaving Margaret 
exposed to the fascination of his intimate friend, Walter Brink- 
mere, whose poetic but somewhat unprincipled affections are 
quickly carried captive by Margaret’s beauty and singing. A 
futile struggle follows between honour and passion, which ends 
in his falling in love, after the adoring, engrossing manner 
that artistic natures are wont to affect with very beautiful 
young women. Here the author shows a delicacy of touch, 
as the reader is not told, but left to divine, the precise 
reasons that caused Margaret Auckland to be faithless 
to her absent lover, whose affection for her never wavered 
for an instant, although the obstacle to their immediate 
union still continued. Perhaps it was the physical beauty 
of Walter Brinkmere, perhaps it was the nameless charm that 
some women find in selfish, passionate devotion, which never 
will see the obstacles in its path, far less be hindered by them. 
A ball, some private meetings for the ostensible purpose of 
reading Arthur Beauchamp’s letters, and the faithless young 
couple are engaged, with the old love and his trust thrown to 
the winds. In spite of growing remorse on the part of 
Margaret, the marriage is hastened on, and, after a very few 
weeks, she finds herself Lady Brinkmere, of Brinkmere Hall, 
and condemned to be the wife of a man who is too dilettante to 
do his duty as a country gentleman, but sutliciently alive to his 
treachery to his friend to make him an uncomfortable husband 
to the woman he has stolen. This takes us to the end of the | 
first volume, which has been uniform and sustained, it not ex- | 
citing, in its interest. Early in the second volume, Sir Walter 
dies, and Margaret returns, a widow, to her husband’s country | 
house. What follows it is not fair to tell. Whether the bloom 
is really off the peach, the reader must judge for himself. 

Of the characters themselves, it is ditlicult to say much. 
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heroine is painted in high lights, and, in spite of her mistakes, 
leaves an impression that the author aims at drawing impossible 
and disagreeable perfection. The men are true to their type, but 
the type itself is not one that is interesting to study. There is 
nothing to discover about any one of them. There are no subtle 
lines to stimulate curiosity, and no contradictions to arouse 
analysis. All is told, and each character acts with that com- 
plete consistency which leaves nothing to the imagination of the 
reader. Want of imagination, and an entire absence of humour, 
are the chief faults of the book. The story has been well 
thought out, but there is such a sense of deliberation over the 
whole work as to suggest a determination on the part of 
its author to write a novel at any cost, while, at the same time, 
we doubt if the writer has sufficient sympathy with suffering 
and broken lives to be able to accomplish the highest kind of 
imaginative work. The book, however, is good in its way. If 
novels are to be written by people who have no special gift for 
writing them, The Blooin off the Peach is a fair specimen of the 
work that will be produced. If it gives the impression of being 
written by the yard, the material at least is good, and the pat- 
tern inoffensive. If, however, those who have ready pens could 
be made to understand that novel-writing is not the one end of 
existence, clever and capable writers might not, as now, insist 
upon following, like a tlock of sheep, in the tracks of those who 
have gone before them. 





THE EASTERN MENACE-* 

Tue author of this book is an excellent representative of the 
He is an able man; he is well read; heisa 
vigorous writer; and though he does not shrink from using 
strong language against his political opponents, he never in- 
dulges in personal abuse. Moreover, he never beats about the 
He says straight out what he means, and the result is a 
very plain and frank exposition of the policy which predominated 
in the counsels of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, though 
that Government had not the courage to give full effect to the 
aspirations of the more belligerent members of the Cabinet. If, 
however, the country had given a substantial majority to Lord 
Beaconstield at the General Election, there can now be little 
doubt that the Jingo programme would have been carried out 
with tolerable completeness. In no other way can the 
late Government’s change of front on the question of 
Afghanistan be explained. Their avowed object in that war was 
to make Afghanistan “ strong, friendly, and independent ;” and 
neither before nor after the murder of Cavagnari did they 
breathe a hint of any intention to annex Candahar; on 
the contrary, they favoured the belief that Candahar was 
to be abandoned. But no sooner did they find themselves in 
Opposition than they began to denounce the policy which they 
had in office proclaimed as their own. The evacuation of 
Candahar, which they had previously included in their own 
programme, was now stigmatised by their chief as a policy of 
“ scuttling out of Afghanistan,” and a tame “surrender of the 
objects of the war’’; and Lord Beaconstield plainly intimated, 
in his last speech in Parliament, that the independence of 
Afghanistan was no longer recognised in his policy. The rea 
aim of his policy was revealed in the Secret Minute of Lord 
Lytton (published by Lord Hartington), which recommended 
not only the annexation of Candahar, but the practical annexa- 
tion of the whole of Afghanistan up to the Hindu Kush. 
Colonel Cory, with the natural frankness of a soldier, is 
indignant at the halting manner in which Lord Beaconstield’s 
Government carried out their own real, though unavowed 
policy. That policy is unveiled without disguise, in his own 
pages; and we recommend everybody to read them who wishes 
to know the serious peril from which the nation was saved by 
the expulsion from office of the most adventurous and at the 
same time the most incompetent Ministry of this century. 


Jingo school. 


bush. 


Colonel Cory’s policy may well deserve the name of 


“thorough.” He begins by arguing that the relation of the 
nations of the world towards each other must be one of chronic 
war, qualitied by intervals of peace to enable the combatants to 
recruit their evergies and replenish their resources for renewing 


the conflict. ‘ Common-sense would serve to show that, par- 


| ticularly at this juncture, the great object of a prudent 


nation rather to gain strength 
l 


suecesstully than to seek to avoid the unavoidable.” 


to wage war 
From 


: 
should be 


this view of the matter the transition is easy to the propo- 
| 
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sition that war is not an unmixed evil; and the author 
does not shrink from that conclusion. “If war be thus 
inevitable,” he says, “should we not suspect” a fallacy in 
the prevailing idea that it is an unmixed evil?” The logic of 
this is not obvious, unless the author means that the inevitable 
can never be an unmixed evil. Cholera is the inevitable result 
of certain violations of sanitary laws; but sane. men have 
hitherto believed that it is not the part of wisdom to acquiesce 
in the periodical devastations of cholera, but rather to discover 
its causes, with a view to counteract them. No doubt, good 
sometimes follows in the wake of war, just as good may result 
from a conflagration, or even from the cholera. The conflagra- 
tion which destroys innocent lives may also destroy noxious 
weeds and dens of vice, and the cholera which desolates happy 
homes may call forth examples of heroic self-sacrifice. But the 
conflagration and the cholera are, nevertheless, nothing in them- 
selves but unmixed evils. It is not with the author’s logic, 
however, that we are now concerned, but with his exposition of 
Jingo policy ; and that policy he candidly rests on “ the good old 
rule, the simple, plan,” of appropriating your neighbours’ 
property ad libitum, whenever it suits your convenience 
todoso. The huge wealth of Great Britain has been accumu- 
lated, “often by force, not unseldom by fraud,” and the author 
argues that the means which collected this wealth may be used 
legitimately in retaining or increasing it. Mankind is prone, 
says our author, and British mankind in particular, “to pursue 
and to slay.” The Army, is therefore, “the noblest service in 
the world,” and “ rotund divines, sleek in broad-cloth, and easy 
in study arm-chairs,” are sneered at for objecting to the “ ruin 
of a thousand housemaids,” through the contiguity of soldiers’ 
barracks. The author, in short, regards the human race, 
civilised and uncivilised alike, as a vast collection of freebooters, 
scattered over the earth in hostile camps, and only restrained 
from preying on each other by the single motive of fear. The 
stronger nations prey upon the weaker, with as little compunc- 
tion as ravenous quadrupeds, “If any one nation be conspicuous 
for possessing in its single grasp as much wealth as that held 
by all the rest of the world put together, then its strength must 
be commensurate with its possessions, or there can be no escape 
from the conclusion that, whenever and wherever possible,’ there 
will be an attack made on that nation by the others. England 
is, according to our author, in this enviable, but perilous, con- 
dition; and the predatory Powers which are at present long- 
ing and preparing to devour it are America and Russia, each of 
which “is, advantageously for itself, based on our line of com- 
munication,—the one with India, the other with Canada. 
Both, moreover, have a direct and most tempting advantage 
held out, in the prospect of disaster to us, in the shape of an 
enormous increase of wealthy territory to itself.” 

The author regards India as the great, and apparently in- 
€xhaustible, mine of British wealth; and he thinks that the 
great Powers of Europe, and Russia in particular, are consumed 
with the desire of supplanting us in our Eastern El Dorado. 
We ought, therefore, to protect our coveted wealth with a force 
sufficient to repel any attack that either a single Power, or any 
‘combination of Powers, may chance to make upon us. Our 
svealth, he affirms, is equal to the task of providing for such a 
force ; and we have men in abundance, and also “the best arms 
in the world.” We must, therefore, raise and maintain an 
Army whose permanent home will be in India, and this force 
ought to be “a local British force.” That is the first measure 
of defence recommended by the author. “The other is to take 
possession of a line of communication with India, the shortest 
and most easily defensible.” Considerations of morality, it 
will be observed, are simply passed by as irrelevant; and quite 
consistently, from the author’s point of view. He acknowledges 
no law in the mutual relations of nations but the law of physical 
force. Great Britain is to seize by the law of the strongest 
whatever territory it deems necessary or useful for resisting any 
kind of attack. The author accordingly sneers at “those 
imaginary lines of demarcation which men profess to trace out 
between nation and nation, state and state, and call frontiers, 
fencing theny in with treaties more perishable in their obligations 
than the frail materials on which they are recorded.” 

We have no intention of discussing the morality of the policy 
which Colonel Cory recommends so vehemently ; but it is clear 
that he has never taken the trouble to count its cost. That 
question cannot be put aside cavalierly, by denouncing “ the 
universal craze for economy ;” and the simple fact is that the 
Jingo policy, completely carried out, would be as ruinous as 








a successful invasion of India. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis ex. 
plained this to Lord Palmerston, in a very able defence of 
the thesis that prevention was not, politically, always better 
than cure. The system of universal insurance, he showed did 
not answer commercially. A merchant who had a fleet of 
ships found it cheaper to insure none than to insure all. And 
so, politically, a nation which had possessions all over the globe 
could not afford to insure at every point. It was safer to run some 
risk than to make a venture which would be financially ruinous 
and politically a failure. Colonel Cory confines his argument 
chiefly to insurance against danger to our Indian possessions, 
But if the Great Powers of Europe, as well as America, are 
waiting for an opportunity for robbing us of our wealth, we 
should require to encase ourselves in an impenetrable panoply 
against our nearest neighbour, France. When closely examined, 
the policy is seen to be a portentous folly. Yet it was un. 
doubtedly the dominant policy in the Cabinet of Lord Beacons. 
field, and both Lord Beaconsfield himself and Lord Salisbury 
committed themselves to it on more than one occasion, though 
not in so naked and open a manner as Colonel Cory. Lord 
Salisbury declared on one occasion that England must continue 
to advance in a policy of annexation; since not to advance was 
necessarily to decline. And in his famous Manchester speech 
he claimed as boldly as Colonel Cory the right to seize what- 
ever territory he deemed useful for safeguarding India. We 
are still unfortunately paying the legacy of expenditure be- 
queathed from the Jingo policy of the late Government; but 
serious as that is, it is probably but a flea-bite in comparison 
with the obligations which six or more years of Jingo rule 
would have imposed upon us. And it is because Colonel Cory 
brings that fact vividly before us that we have thought his book 
deserving of some notice at our hands. 





CHARITABLE REFORM.* 


Tue Lord Mayor was placed in a position of some difficulty on 
Tuesday last, from which he extricated himself with no little 
tact and skill. He was then presiding at the annual meeting 
of the Charity Organisation Society, whose claims to support 
had recently been rejected by the City authorities. It became 
impossible for him to avoid allusion to this rejection, for which 
he accounted by saying that the devotion of the City to 
charity was jealous of anything which even appeared to be 
hostile to that virtue. It is not necessary now to examine the 
motives of the Court of Common Council. Our present object 
is rather to inquire how it is that the Charity Organisation 
Society should excite such very opposite feelings. No one 
could have been present at the annual meeting, and at the con- 
ference which preceded and followed it, without perceiving that 
the cause of charity organisation is capable of exciting en- 
thusiastic devotion; while it is well known that there are others 
who hate it, with a perfect hatred. To many, the one enthu- 
siasm will appear as strange as the other. 'I'hey look upon the 
organisation as a good thing, in its way, but as essentially a 
subject for moderate affection. Entire devotion to the cause, 
such as that evident, for example, in Mr. Loch’s speech at the 
Mansion House, would be as unintelligible to them as the eager 
hatred displayed in other quarters. Here are three stand-points 
to be considered,—the “ Everlasting No” of thorough opponents, 
the “ Centre of Indifference” of, we fear, the greater number, 
and the “ Everlasting Yes" of Mr. Loch and his colleagues. 

“ Some Necessary Reforms in Charitable Work,” is the title 
of a paper, read by Mr. Loch at the evening conference, 
and now published by the Charity Organisation Society. 
Reformers are seldom universally admired; and there are 
observations in this paper, those particularly referring to 
the gentlemen who hold important offices in a great number 
of charitable institutions at the same time, which cannot 
be quite pleasant reading to charitable pluralists. Those 
who read this and other publications of the Society, and com- 
pare its object and methods as now set out in a changed form 
in the Annual Report, with the earlier utterances of the Society, 
will see that there has been a great development, amounting 
almost to a new departure. In its youthful zeal, the Society 
was, perhaps, somewhat too forward in attacking all charities 
and charitable institutions framed on patterns of which it did 
not wholly approve. It thus came to be thought of, not as the 
common council of charities, and the means of securing co- 
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ration among them, but as a separate Society, whose office 
was to criticise, and often to injure, others. Those whose charity 
had immediate reference to their own advantage, and those 
whose motives were pure but who resented what seemed to them 
uuwarrantable intrusion, combined in their hostility ; while the 
general public saw only in the Charity Organisation Society 
a moderately useful institution for the repression of imposture; 
and mildly patronised it accordingly. It is, doubtless, important 
to expose the misdoings of knaves, and to criticise mismanaged 
charities; but a society which is supposed to have this for its 
principal function cannot expect enthusiastic support, though 
it is sure of hearty hatred. 

But, meanwhile, the Society was growing and developing. 
Men and women, paid and unpaid workers, were devoting 
themselves to a cause which is by no means that merely of 
repression, criticism, and the detection of imposture. The one 
object of the Society is now defined to be,—‘‘ To improve the 
condition of the poor;” and it must be quite plain that nega- 
tive work can only incidentally, and in a secondary way, help 
towards this object. It is, and will continue to be, necessary 
to throw light on those dark places of so-called charity where 
impostors intercept the alms of the benevolent; and to show 
how faulty methods, insufficient supervision, and other defects 
stand between our vast charitable intentions, and our com- 
paratively insignificant charitable results. It is the duty of the 
Society to declare the evils that come of playing at charity ; 
and if those who make it their amusement to half-work some 
dozen charitable institutions at once, dislike remarks on the 
resulting evils, that dislike cannot be avoided. But the con- 
viction has grown and is growing, and is very effectually put in 
practice, that action rather than criticism is the first duty of 
the Society; that it has to approve its methods by showing 
them in operation, and to gain the co-operation of other 
societies by good work excellently done, rather than by talking 
about what others ought to do. It is because the Society has 
too carefully concealed its good works, and somewhat unduly 
accentuated its critical functions, that so many look at it from 
the “ Centre of Indifference.’ There is one gentleman, to take 
a single instance, who for a long time has been giving himself 
up to work in the far East of London, who has sat in the office 
day after day taking down the cases of applicants, and making 
it his one business to cure their distress. There is another 
committee, in a different quarter, which took in hand the 
case of a poor drunkard whuse foul language and determined 
vice had scared off every one else, which actually redeemed him 
by steady perseverance, and was his friend until he died in 
hospital of prematnre old age. This is the kind of work which 
gradually converts those who come in contact with it from their 
old hostility or indifference, but of this the public at large 
know nothing. 

The creed of the Charity Organisation Society may be 
summed up in a very few articles. First, it holds that charity 
is much too important an affair for playing with,—that the re- 
lief of distress is a science, to be carefully studied and persist- 
ently practised. We may, perhaps, be permitted to say here 
that the gentleman mentioned a few lines above is necessarily 
leaving his post, and that if any reader is inclined to under- 
take an office which means very hard work and no pay, now 
is his time to secure it. Secondly, it is maintained that relief 
must be adequate, that it must be such as to remove altogether 
the causes of distress. Charity of the imperfect kind gives more 
satisfaction to the donor than benefit to the receiver. The 
charity of the Society, when administered as it is, always ideally, 
and often actually, is a very troublesome and difficult business, 
but goes to the root of the mischief. This can, however, be 
done only by the co-operation of all available charitable re- 
sources. It is comparatively easy to give outa single fund, 
and to limit the gift by the means at disposal. That does not 
satisfy the true charity organisationist, who will wait, and work, 
and write, until he has got all the assistancerequired from various 
charitable institutions or persons. Thirdly, the Society insists 
upon inguiry as the condition of relief. This insistance is 
often misunderstood. If necessary, instant relief is, in some 
vases, given; but it is held that, in order to assist a case pro- 
perly, the history of the applicant must be known, not because 
imposture is suspected, but because, without complete know- 
ledge, it is impossible to tell how help may best be given, or 
from what sources it may be most surely obtained. To sum 
up, organising charity means combining charitable forces, and 
directing their full weight on to the true point of attack; and 





the true object of attack is pauperism. Poverty—decent, 
cleanly, self-respecting poverty—there will, probably, always 
be; but pauperism is as much a preventable disease as scarlet- 
fever or the plague. Charity as an amusement, charity which 
is no better than a passing impulse, and isolated charity, have 
failed to grapple with pauperism. The aim of the Society is to 
treat the question in a large and scientific spirit, and to remove 
the scandal that so many millions are spent in charity, while 
pauperism is worse than ever. So stated, it will not be unintel- 
ligible that Charity Organisation may be regarded by some 
with devotion and enthusiasm. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Magazines are of interest this month. The Contemporary, 
for example, gives us an eloquent and able history of the deal- 
ings of the House of Hapsburg with the Slavs of the Balkan 
peninsula, by Mr. E. A. Freeman. It is tinged with the deep 
bitterness which marks Mr. Freeman’s comments on Austrian 
policy, and shows a certain disinclination to acknowledge the 
immense difficulties with which the Austrian Emperor has to 
contend ; but it is full of knowledge and of insight. Mr. Free- 
man brings into full light the cardinal fact of the situation in 
South-Eastern Europe, that the “ Austrian policy” is nothing 
but the old family policy of the House of Hapsburg, and that 
this policy is to acquire all the territories attainable, using 
German and Magyar, the two dominant castes, as instruments. 
The South Slavs dread and dislike the prospect of absorption 
into the empire of many nations, and are always, Mr. Free- 
man believes, ready for resistance. What he does not 
explain and should explain is why he thinks this resistance 
may succeed, and to what he looks as the ad interim alternative 
to Hapsburg rule. Ultimately, we all know, he hopes for a 
Federation of the Balkans; but intermediately, how does he 
expect to rescue Bosnia-Herzegovina, without setting the 
world on fire by a war between Austria and Russia? His ex- 
position of the facts as he judges them should be carefully 
studied, as should Mr. R. S. Gundry’s account of the new 
British possession of North Borneo. He asserts, and 
to some extent proves, that the inhabitants of the new 
territory, a wonderfully rich and fertile province, as yet 
only “a little larger than Ceylon, but not quite so large 
as Ireland,” are entirely favourable to the North Borneo 
Company, which has appointed Mr. Treacher governor, and 
has already introduced external order. Piracy, slave-catch- 
ing, and open violence have entirely ceased, and there is already 
a beginning of trade. The natives, both on the coast and in the 
forest, are distinctly friendly, and submit cheerfully to the new 
régime ; but the Company looks for its future success to the 
immigration of a million Chinese cultivators, who always follow 
the British Flag, and who are ready, in return for protection in 
their industry, to bear a somewhat high rate of taxation. The 
Company rules over at least 500 miles of coast-line, with several 
good harbours, at least one river, the Kinabatangan, navigable 
for river steamers to a point 200 miles in the interior, and a 
mountain range 13,000 feet high, on the slopes of which tea, 
coffee, and cinchona will flourish in perfection. The Company 
levies, as yet, a royalty of 10 per cent. on all exported jungle 
produce, such as gutta-percha, edible nests, and the like; but it 
intends to rely mainly, as the land fills up, upon a moderate 
land tax. Much will depend upon Mr. Treacher, who was 
Consul-General for Borneo; but the Company appears fairly 
convinced that its prosperity must spring from the civilised 
order it is able to maintain. ‘ Vernon Lee” sends a singu- 
larly eloquent and thoughtful paper on the well-worn subject of 
Vivisection, the more noteworthy because the writer does not quese 
tion that advantage may be derived from vivisection, and does not 
believe in the Christian faith, or, indeed, in the supernatural at 
all, His argument is that vivisection is fatal to the evolution 
of true morality, that it is “dishonourable” to take from animals 
their share of happiness in existence, which cannot belong to 
man. The advantage to mankind is bought at the expense of 
other creatures, that is, is stolen. We are, in practising vivisec- 
tion, diminishing our most precious quality, the power of sub- 
mitting to suffering for the sake of justice. “It seems to me, 
that to every man imbued with the noble religion of choice and 
improvement, it should appear that the patient foregoing of 
knowledge thus to be bought, the manly endurance of suffering 
at such a price to be diminished, must be a great step in the 
great journey of human bettering; must be, both in the large 
act of preference of justice to injustice, and in the minor attend- 
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ant acts of cherished forbearance from the coveted, of fortitude 
in pain, of thoughtful weighing of good and evil, of candid 
listening to our conscience, one of those choices of the 
higher rather than the lower which have made us what 
we are, which shall make us what we should be.’ We 
have no agreement with the point of view, but from the 
point of view, the whole paper is a singularly noble argument, 
one of the best illustrations we have ever seen of self-derived, 
self-supported morality. Only one is driven to ask,—If man is 
to pass away like an ephemeris, what is the good of rising to 
that lonely height of self-suppression? Miss C. F. Gordon 
Cumming sends a pleasant but superficial account of a journey 
through Tahiti, and Mr. Stuart-Glennie a most interesting, 
though high-flown, account of Samothrace, the island mountain, 
6,000 feet high, with its awe-inspiring scenery, and Pelasgic 
ruins, with their Cyclopean walls. Mr. Stuart-Glennie, who 
has explored these structures, believes them to have been built 
by an early race, the first workers in metal, who were 
afterwards deified by Greek imagination, the Pelasgic archi- 
tecture being subsequently covered by the Ptolemies with 
the buildings which still exist, to which all Greeks 
made pilgrimages, and amidst which were celebrated the 
Samothracian mysteries. A few more facts and descriptions, 
and rather fewer reveries of the dreamy kind, would have 
greatly improved the paper. ‘Two sketches are given of the 
late Professor Green,—one of his philosophy, by Mr. Nettleship ; 
and one of his character, by Mr. Bryce. ‘The latter will be the 
more interesting to the ordinary reader, as the sketch of a rare 
and original nature, rugged, self-contained, and strong, which 
grew more genial as age approached, but always left on all with 
whom it was brought in contact an impression of quite special 
force and religiousness. Professor Green was a man who be- 
lieved of himself that his true function would have been that 
of a preacher untrammelled by any sect, but of who: his 
friends believed that he would have made a great figure in 
political life. The inevitable Irish articles follow, both being 
pleas that the crisis can only be met by repression. Mr. R. W. 
A. Holmes believes that order must be restored, and the land- 
lords allowed to retire, with compensation; and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith argues that, by forcibly suppressing the separatist 
* conspiracy,” we shall liberate the greater part of the Irish 
nation from a tyranny. 

The Nineteenth Century is a little lighter than the Con- 
temporary Itevicw, though it commences with four more 
papers on the Channel Tunnel, none of which, that we 
see, add much to previous arguments, unless it be Major- 
General Hamley’s. That bright-witted officer suggests that 
if France desired to seize the Tunnel, she would load her 
trains with English hostages, leaving us to blow up or drown 
our own countrymen, if we would. ‘hat is, of course, only an 
extreme way of putting the obvious truth, that the first diffi- 
culty in the way of destroying the Tunnel suddenly would be 
the number of murders involved, the slaughter of innocent and 
unsuspecting persons, killed from a “ political necessity,” which 
might be imagined on erroneous information. Mons. J. Reinach’s 
argument on behalf of the Tunnel, that to suspect the French 
of misusing it is “defamatory to France,” strikes us as 
a little absurd. Why is it more defamatory than the exist- 
ence of the Channel Fleet, or of the fortifications of Portsmouth ? 
We do not go to all that expense because France is friendly. 
Mons. Reinach might as well argue that, in improving the 
fortifications of Paris, France is “defaming” Germany. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold gives us in polished English an article on 
which we are almost unwilling to say a word, he will be so 
heartily abused for it in America. Its purport is that, although 
individuals full of sweetness and light may exist in the Ameri- 
can cities, groups do not; that there, as here, the body of the 
people are Philistines. He maintains that that which in Eng- 
land we call the middle-class is in America virtually “the 
nation,” and be holds the middle-class to “ present us with a 
defective type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and know- 
ledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of manners.” 
He quotes Mr. Lowell as saying that the Americans are “ the 
most common-schooled and the least cultivated people in the 
world.” He quotes all manner of American evidence in proof 
of his thesis, and concludes with his usual advice,—that there 
be set up many excellent lyceums. It is most amusing reading, 
but we hardly see the use of it all. The majority of men will 
be half-cultivated to the end of time, if only because they can 
have no leisure; and to the end of time the half-cultivated, if 
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they speak the same language as the cultivated, will seem to the 
latter Philistines. They will seek for themselves the intellectual 
and moral defences which they find in narrowness, reverence 
for routine, and belief in that worship of the usual which is 
called respectability. Mr. Arnold’s polished sarcasms will not 
improve them, but only make them a little more self-conscious 
andshy. The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers gives us a careful calen. 
lation as to the amount of strength Mr. Gladstone has lost in 
the country, deciding that he has lost none; and Mr. Lilly 
once more declares Pessimism to be the goal of modern thought, 
and a most detestable creed; but the readable paper of the 
number is Dr. Jessopp’s, “The Arcady of Our Grandfathers,” 
He has collected all the evidence he can from very old inhabit. 
ants of a Norfolk parish, and draws from it the deduction that 
the world is greatly improving in morals and in manners. That 
is nothing new; but Dr. Jessopp argues his case witha grave and 
gentle humour which is most charming, draws wonderful little 
sketches of the old labourers as they are, and ever and anon 
gives us stories like this. One old body told him :— 

“*]’ve heard my mother say many a time that she blessed the 

Lord there was cock-fighting, or she didn’t know how she could have 
got on at all.’ She kept the cocks in separate pens. Sometimes they 
would get out, and would fight anything. One day one of them 
escaped, and forthwith went for the old gander. ‘I was only a little 
girl, and I was right frightened ; and I halloahed to mother, but the 
old gander he got the master of him with his pinions, and he knocked 
him over into our dyke by the common, and mother she had hard 
work to save him from being drownded, and when the old gander 
saw him in mother’s arms, he came a hissing and a creaking at him 
like a Christian !’ ” 
Is not that worth the price of the magazine? Yet it is hardly 
better than this. Dr. Jessopp had helped, by the timely exhibi- 
tion of some rum, to save the life of an old reprobate :—“ We 
have had many a long talk since then. ‘God A’mighty has put 
up wi’ a deal from me, he has, and I don’t think he’ll be hard 
upon me, somehow,’ he broke in one day. ‘Some on ’em talks 
o’ being conwarted, but I don’t mean to say as I’ve ever been 
conwarted. I wasn’t never given over to drink enough for that.” 
The refrain “ For his mercy endureth for ever” was never more 
quaintly expressed. Dr. Jessopp believes the old man held“ conwar- 
sion,” as he had seen it among Ranters, to be a kind of possession, 
following on or akin to delirium tremens. His old parishioners are 
never, he finds, luuwdatores teinporis acti, they universally de- 
claring that the old times were hard. They tell him outrageous 
stories of the old discipline when farmers would correct their farm 
lads with a cart-whip, and their wives flogged the servant- 
girls. Old Biddy Wiffin, an old woman of eighty-five or eighty- 
six, cannot abide modern girls and their fal-lais. ‘“ Worked 
up to virtuous indignation, she becomes voluble, and then is 
your time. ‘Gals! there ain’t no gals—they’re ladies. You've 
got to call ’em Miss, or they'll sauce you! When I was young 
I was a gal! I was one of the lucky ones, though, I was! You 
mayn’t credit it, but it’s as true as you're sitting there: I never 
had a mistress as ever give me a flogging—not one!” They 
had a dour reverence for the law, and a horror of being im- 
prisoned, expressed by an old labourer in a way which suggests 
that some at least of American raciness was imported from 
Great Britain. ‘“‘Youcan always starve, but don’t you get into 
gaol. Don’t you believe it!’ I’ve heard him say scores o’ times, 
‘ Abednego didn’t get out o’ that there furnace without blisterin’.” 
I was a grown man afore I rightly understood what he meant, 
but he war a scholar, he war!’”’ Dr. Jessopp proposes to tell us 
of the superstitions he finds among his people, and we hope he 
will also tell us something of their beliefs on political and social 
subjects. They are very often entirely and singularly different 
from anything their superiors imagine. 

Almost every one who takes up the Fortnightly Review willturn 
first to the account by Prince Krapotkine of the Russian Revolu- 
tionary party, noticed elsewhere, but Mr. Gallenga sends an in- 
teresting account of the administration of Finland, which is still 
governed by a senate of natives only, and a Diet of four orders,— 
nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants. ‘The Government alone, 
however, can initiate Bills, the Diet is rarely called, and the differ- 
ences between the “Finns” and the “Swedes,” that is in 
practice, between the peasantry and the clergy, on the one side, 
and the cultivated classes on the other, prevents the formation 
of a truly popular party. The Finns oppose the emancipation 
of the Jews and the establishment of a free Press, the former 
from prejudice, the latter from an idea that it would increase 
the power of the cultivated classes. There is a fine, thoughtful 
paper on Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic Emperor, who in an age of 
vice taught the sovereignty of the conscience, and was, even by 
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Romans, declared to be the best of men. Mr. Myers gives 
a clear account of his philosophy, which, after all, is best 
summed up in this sentence by Marcus Aurelius himself :— 

“Let the god within thee be the guardian of aliving being, mascu- 
line, adult, political, anda Roman, and u ruler ; who has taken up his 

ost in life as one that awaits with readiness the signal that shall 

gummon him away...-... And such a man, who delays no 
longer to strive to be in the number of the best, is as a 
priest and servant of the Gods, obeying that god who is in himself 
enshrined, who renders him unsoiled of pleasure, unharmed by any 
pain, untouched by insult, feeling no wrong, a wrestler in the noblest 
strugg'e, which is, that by no passion he may be overthrown; dyed 
to the depth in justice, and with his whole heart welcoming whatso- 
ever cometh to him and is ordained.” 
We note a curious suggestion in the essay that the pagan 
heresies which occasionally appeared in Rome, the cults of 
Bacchus and Cybele, and, we may add, of Isis, are all de- 
scribed by men of the bigoted temper which represented the 
Christians as men devoted to a vicious creed. There may 
have been something more in those wildly emotional forms of 
dissent than the strict State Churchmen who wrote all Roman 
records either saw, or chose to acknowledge. ‘The only other 
paper of first-class interest is Mr. Leadam’s plea for juries in 
Treland, a most remarkable array of evidence to prove that 
Acts for suspending juries always fail, the people believing 
that they are sentenced by mere violence, and holding the 
special tribunals much worse than courts-martial. They regard 
sentences under the latter as acts of war, to be expected in war. 
The writer maintains that the forms of law should be observed 
in any case, and that trial by special commission should be with 
a jury, made, we may presume, special too. In 1831, when 
Clare was very much disturbed, Mr. Barrington, Crown Solici- 
tor for Munster, suggested a special commission :— 

“Tt was issued, and we went down to Clare and commenced the 
commission, and the jury convicted very nearly one hundred persons 
...... and this had a most extraordinary effect, without bringing 
forward any capital offence by which the challenging of jurors with- 
out cause would be allowed to the prisoner, confining the indictment 
to transportable offences. The result was, the county became per- 
fectly tranquil.” 

The jury, however, was really packed by the Crown. 

The Cornhill, besides its stories, has an entertaining little 
sketch, far too short, indeed spoiled by brevity, of the “ Poor 
White Trash ” of Kentucky, the little freeholders crushed by the 
competition of slaves; an entertaining account of ‘Cheap Places 
to Live In,” the decision being in favour of the smaller German 
cities, like Cassel and Weimar, and the less known towns of 
Belgium, like Ypres; and a most interesting paper, called “ The 
Foreigner at Home,” describing the impression which England 
first makes upon a Scotchman. A pleasant land of sluttish 
plenty, with a dull, common people, who cannot converse, that 
seems to be the sum of it, though there are curious details of 
difference, such as the thinness of English houses and their 
warm colour, the presence of many windmills—now, alas! pass- 
ing away—and the general softness of the prospect, in 
which bare rocks form an infrequent feature. That is a 
pleasant paper, of a kind of which we wish there were more, to 
bring home to us the general features of our own land, where 
alone, say Americans, the hedges are everywhere. 

Blackwood, besides “The Ladies Lindores,” slightly cynical 
in this number, the ladies and their father getting sud- 
denly rich, has an extraordinary outburst of frank rage, called 
“ Mr. Gladstone’s Last,” the tone of which may be judged from 
these words :— One would think it impossible to come across 
such a state of mind as prompted Mr. Gladstone’s atrocious 
boast that Mr. Forster had not shed a single drop of Irish 
blood.” It is natural that such a writer should call the Irish 
“a peculiarly worthless race,” and ask if the old tenure would 
have “ driven out their entire agricultural population from the 
three Southern provinces, what great harm would that be ?” 
It is in articles couched in this spirit that Irishmen find aliment 
for their belief that the utmost they have to expect from Eng- 
lishmen is unwilling toleration of their existence. Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s “ Fortune’s Fool” continues in Macmillan, and gets 
wilder and cleverer than ever; but there is little else of interest, 
except, indeed, ‘* A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen,” upon which 
we shall hereafter have a word to say. We see little of interest 
in Fraser, but * A Visit to the Queen of Burmah” is new, and 
Alfred Aylward pleads very ably the cause of irregular troops. 
He evidently thinks that, evteris paribus, they might beat regu- 
lar troops, and, granted exceedingly small numbers, he is pro- 
bably right. The individuality of the irregulars would do more 
execution than the strict order of the regulars. But that is not 





true of large numbers, unless the irregulars are in a position to 
keep up an endless retreat without losing heart. A hundred 
Kentucky sharpshooters would kill a hundred Pomeranian 
infantry before they had time to do anything; but could all 
Kentucky defend itself against a Prussian army of 100,000 
men? Certainly not, except by surrendering the State to occu- 
pation during a campaign of years, throughout which civilised 
life, municipal life, &c., must be suspended. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 

Aschylus: Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes. By A. 
Sidgwick, M.A. (The Clarendon Press, Oxford.)—There have been 
many editions of the Agamemnon, but none which, on the whole, we 
should prefer for general use to this. In the first place, we get in a 
very convenient shape all that we want to know about the text. Mr. 
Sidewick exhibits at the foot of the page the chief varieties of read- 
ing in the manuscripts, and thus gives the young scholar an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what criticism has done for the text, and of dis- 
tinguishing between the various classes of corrections and conjec- 
tures, the obvious and accepted, the probable or plausible, and 
the doubtful. Between contending suggestions, Mr. Sidgwick 
exercises his choice with good judgment. One interesting 
novelty which he introduces, at the suggestion of a friend, some 
of our readers will be glad to see. It is, Ey 5€ Oepudy od 
oray ev wédw BartS; “ Shall I not drop a warm tear on the ground 2?” 
for the manuscript Ocpudvous ray’ euwédw, which is very doubtfully 
translated, ‘I, thus passionate, shall cast myself upon the earth.’ 
It is true that the only authority for ordya is ordyes, in Apollonius 
Rhodius, and Mr. Sidgwick would probably have crossed the word 
in an exercise. On the other hand, it requires less alteration (only 
y for x aud v for ~) than oraydva. In the matter of interpreta- 
tion, the help that Mr. Sidgwick supplies is all that could be desired, 
We may note the famons passage about the lost Helen in 406-420 as 
a model in this respect. Not less to be commended are the editor’s 
thorough appreciation of the beauty of the poetry, and the wel 
chosen words in which he points it out to the student. The notes on 
grammar and instructions are as lucid and pointed as we should ex- 
pect them to be, from all that we have seen of Mr. Sidgwick’s former 
work. 

The Decay of Modern Preaching. By J. P. Mahaffy. (Macmillan.) 
—wWe are inclined to traverse Professor Mahaffy’s fundamental asser- 
tion, and to contend that it is not preaching which has decayed, but 
the power of listening to preaching. That preaching, both in the 
Established Church and the Nonconformist communities, is much 
better now than it was twenty-five years ago, can hardly be doubted. 
As, likewise, it is equally certain that there is yet vast room for im- 
provement, Professor Mahaffy’s candid criticisms may be listened to 
with attention. Piety, in the higher sense of the word, will always 
be a rare gift, and genius not less so, at least until men and women 
give up the foolish practice of marrying for liking, and consent 
to be paired on those principles, approved by Professor Mahaffy, 
which will ensure a gifted progeny. Meanwhile, we must do 
the best that we can. Celibacy, general culture, and special theo- 
logical learning, an orthodoxy not too strict and a heterodoxy not too 
lax, not too much sameness in preaching and not too much effort at 
variety, and lastly, if we can only reconcile it with other requirements 
not to be ulways in the mean between two extremes,— these are the 
chief points on which our adviser insists; these secured, preachers will 
gain an andience, not indeed of intelligent and educated people, who 
will gradually drop the inherited conventionalism of listening to 
sermons, but of the multitude. Professor Mahaffy is always worth 
listening to, for if he does not instruct, he never fails to entertain ; 
but we cannot honestly say that this little book is to be ranked among 
his happier efforts. 1t is a curious thing that one who has assumed 
the part of an authoritative teacher should make so fundamental an 
error as to say that “it was the assertion of his {Christ’s] divinity 
and his atonement which formed the real substance of early Christian 
preaching, and it was this which reformed the world.” If anything 
is plain in the Acts, which is surely an authority on the subject, it is 
that the Apostles preached “ Jesus and the Resurrection.” 

Week-Day Living. By Samuel Pearson, M.A. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Pearson’s book is admirable for its intention, 
but lends itself only too easily to ridicule. What could be more 
judicious than the remark that “ Every home should have some 
musical instrument ?”’ Why not have followed it up by the sugges- 
tiov that if you can have but one, you should have a piano, instead 
of the somewhat silly remark that there “are instraments to suit all 
tastes and occasions,—the trumpet for the soldier, &c?’’ Would one 
offer a military friend who happened to call, a trumpet, as an appro- 
priate instrument ? It is well to recommend a certain attention to 
dress, but is it well to enforce it by these curiously infelicitous 
sentences ?—‘‘ Young men often lose situations for which they apply, 
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through inattention to dress. This is more particularly so in the 
case of young women.” An indiscretion of another kind is the ranking 
of a glass of beer and a pipe of tobacco with manifest vices, such as 
gambling and the like. About books there are some sensible remarks, 
but here also there are things which make one doubt whether all 
Mr. Pearson’s information is first-hand, and whether he always knows 
precisely what he means. “Scholarly” is not exactly the epithet 
which we should apply to Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation,” a 
book which is now superseded. Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity” is 
certainly “ philosophical,’ but we should hardly class it with 
“histories.” Possibly, it is only our ignorance that puzzles us, when 
we are told that an Independent may know everything about his 
spiritual ancestors by consulting the laborious “ volumes of Dr. 
Waddington.’ We know Waddington’s ‘“ History of the Greek 
Church,” but there was no one less likely than the late Dean of 
Durham to write about the spiritual ancestors of Independents. 


Novets.—Stanley Brereton. 3 vols. By W. H. Ainsworth. 
(Routledge and Co.)—-This, the last novel by the late Mr. Ainsworth, 
is not, as we fondly hoped, an historical romance, bright with the 
colour of a picturesque age, and flowing with the movement of ad- 
venturous times. Perhaps our hopes, based on the implicit worship 
of schoolboy days, were unreasonable, though, when we became 
reconciled to Mr. Ainsworth writing a modern novel, we soon found 
that his hand had not lost its cunning; that under his guidance the 
Englishman of to-day is as daring, if not so graceful, as his ancestors 
under Tudor or Stuart. The plot of Stanley Brereton, which is 
developed in three closely-printed volumes, does not readily lend 
itself to brief exposition, and this will be a merit in the eyes of many 
readers, who delight in story largely relieved by vigorous incident. 
To such, Mr. Ainsworth’s last work will be grateful; while 
to those who owe him many hours of the keen enjoyment 
of youth, it will be welcome, for the sake of the writer who 
first gave them a glimpse of the land of historic romance. 
Via Crucis. 2 vols. By Louisa Ronile. (Remington and Co.)— 
Miss Ronile’s novel seems to be the result of much reading of con- 
temporary fiction, rather than of strong personal impulse. That 
prevalent device of the novelist, the ancient legend, gives its name 
to the book, and at the same time provides occasions for sentimental 
reflection. The interest of the plot arises from the perversity of the 
characters, who are careful to love the wrong persons, until the author 
interferes to bring about the proper arrangement of emotions, by 
killing one gentleman, reforming another, and inducing a musical 
gardener to declare his real and aristocratic rank. A runaway horse 
and a ruined tower do their best to provide the infusion of incident, 
requisite to relieve the languid course of the story. The similarity 
between the incident of the locking in the tower, and that which 
occurs in M. Feuillet’s “‘ Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre,”’ is not of 
much importance, except as a further argument for the essential unity 
of the human intellect. Miss Ronile makes a praiseworthy effort at 
character study, which she appears to think identical with the rela- 
tion of superficial eccentricities, but in the love-making she succeeds 
very fairly. Her touch is light and graceful, and she really persuades 
the reader that the lovers are alive. With a less rudimentary style 
and a juster conception of her own powers, Miss Ronile will 








doubtless produce something worthy of a warmer welcome 
than that we feel justified in giving to Via Crucis. Doctor 


L’Estrange. By Annette Lyster. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
One is inclined to guess that the author altered the plot of her 
story in the course of writing. It opens with some tragical scenes, 
the outcome of which is that Chandos L’Estrange and his brother 
find that they are illegitimate. These scenes serve, in fact, only to 
introduce the characters of the drama, and, we should perhaps add, 
to show us that Chandos, who might have kept the secret, but refuses 
to do so, is an honest man. Nothing more comes of them, though 
we may hazard the conjecture that a marriage in the United States 
may not have been invalidated by the fact that it was performed by 
a man who personated a clergyman. The tale settles down into a 
love-story of the ordinary kind, but told, we can honestly say, with 
a liveliness and force somewhat above the average. Chandos and his 
brother, the weak and self-indulgent Florian, form an effective con- 
trast. Dr. Hammond and his sister are capital sketches in their 
way ; and Zoe, with her wilfulness and her repentance, is a figure 
that makes a distinct impression on the mind. The Lieu- 
tenant: a Story of the Tower. By the Author of ‘“ Estelle.” 
(Bell and Sons.)—We have in this volume another proof of the 
author’s genius for describing child-life. A delightful little creature, 
Effie Barrington, makes acquaintance with a family of sisters, who 
are her neighbours in the square, and a special friendship with one 
of them, Monica by name. The story of this friendship leads us to 
hear of Monica’s own childhood, in which the strict and somewhat 
sombre regimen of a Puritan home had been brightened by a 
romantic friendship with the ‘‘ Lieutenant,’’ a young officer quartered 
in the Tower. Nothing could be more gracefully told than the story 
of how the life of this child is enlarged and beautified by the chance 











acquaintance that she makes with Hugh Fielding. She is a very 
wonged creature to read about, from the days when she thinks that 

‘a catechism was a sort of insect, that turned red in stewed pears,’ 
to those when we have her happily married to her “ Roland.” In. 
deed, all the characters in the story are gracefully and delicately 
drawn. We must not forget to mention some very charming verses, 
those especially entitled ‘‘To a Robin in Church.” 


Among books of a technical nature, we have received the fol- 
lowing :—The Year-Book of the Church for 1882, edited by C. Mackegon, 
(Elliot Stock.) — Berly’s British and Continental Electrical Direc. 
tory.—Regulations of the Old Hospital of the Knights of St. John at 
agony with a translation, introduction, and notes, by the Rey, 
W. K. R. Bedford. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Art-Work in Earthen. 
ware, sete Art-Work in Gold and Silver (Medieval), edited by H. B, 
Wheatley and P. H. Delamotte (Sampson Low and Co.), being the 
two first instalments of a series of well got-up and beantifully 
illustrated handbooks of practical art.—The Action of Light. 
ning, by Major A. Parnell, R.E. (Lockwood and Co.)— Professional 
Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, edited by Major R. H. Vetch, 
R.E., Vol. (Stanford.)—Theatricals and Tubleaux Vivants 
for Amateurs, by C. Harrison (Upcott Gill), the illustrated chapters 
on make-up and dress in which will prove useful to those who indulge 
in amateur theatricals at home.—Whist for Beginners, by C. P. 
Buckland. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—The Laws of Piquet and of 
Rubicon Piquet, edited by ‘‘ Cavendish.’ (De La Rue and Co.)— 
Descriptive Catalogue of British Mezzotinto Portraits, by J. 
C. Smith, B.A. (Sotheran and Co.) — The Letter-Writer’s 
Handbook and Correspondent’s Guide. (Ward and Lock.)— 
Scotch Loch Fishing, by “ Black Palmer.” (Blackwood and Sons.). 
Some hints on the “ gentle art,” set down in plain language devoid of 
technicalities.—Dyeing and Tissue Printing, by W. Crookes, F.R.S, 
(Bell and Sons), one of a series of technological handbooks issued for 
the use of students preparing for the examinations of the City and 
Guilds Institute.—Indian Outfits and Establishments, by an Anglo- 
Indian (Upcott Gill), a practical guide for persons about to reside 
in India, detailing the articles which should be taken out, and the 
requirements of home life and management there. 


Of New Editions and Reprints we have received :—Dr. Brewer's 
Smaller History of Germany (De la Rue and Co.), corrected and 
brought down to the present day.—The Wonderland of Work, by C. 
L. Matéau (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.).—Every-day Life 
in Our Public Schools, edited by C. E. Pascoe, a new 
and revised illustrated edition (Griffith and Farran).— The 
Church of England Hymn-Book, adapted to the daily services 
of the Church throughout the year, by the Rey. Godfrey Thring. 
(Skeffington.)—Better Days for Working People. By W. G. Blackie, 
D.D., LL.D. (Religious Tract Society.)—Reminiscences, Ancestral, 
Anecdotal, and Historic, by Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.), being a remodelled and revised edition of 
“The Rise of Great Families, and other Essays.”’—The Religious 
Revolution in the Sixteenth Century, by the Rev. S. A. Swaine 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.), forming the sixteenth volume of 
“Cassell’s Popalar Library.”—The Charles Dickens Birthday Book, 
compiled and edited by his eldest daughter, and illustrated by his 
youngest daughter (Chapman and Hall).—Collins’ Illustrated Guite 
to London. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_@—— 
Aubertin (J. J.), Flight to Mexico, OPED siccrtvcscvsacsecsons (C. K. Panl & Co.) 7/6 
Besant and Rice, A Ten Years’ Tenant, l2und................. (Chatto & Windus) 20 


(Seeley) 5,0 
(C. K. Paul & Ov.) 6,0 


Brock (C.), Changes and Chances, er 8V0...........0060.00000ee 
Brown (S. B.), Fire Baptism of all Flesh, er 8v0 Seicuiouens 
Buchanan (R.), Se'ected Poems, cr 8vo ....... ; (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Burnett (J. C.), The Supersalinity of the Blood, 12mo (Homceo. Pab. Co.) 2/6 
Dorners (J. A.), Christian Doctrine, Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo (T. & T. Clark)—each 10/6 


Doudney (S.), The Michaelmas Daisy, er 8v0 ............0006 (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Dowling (R.), The Sapphire Ring, 3 vols. er 8vo_ ............... , (Tinsley) 31/6 
Bers CE), Be, VOL. BAGG. cssensecivccvcscscssccrsescessosvevcecse : . vse. (Cassell) 52:6 
Wiis (A. J.), Logie for Children, B00 ......s0-sccssvscssercesseesssenscesssess (Hodgson) 20 


(Griffith & Farran) 280 
(Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
aver (Collins) 2/6 
sees (Heywood) 36 
atto & Windus) 21/0 
cr 8yo ...(Batsford) 46 

ACE. Paul & Co.) 16,0 
(C.K. Paul & Co.) 50 

deab alae eeeacs (Bogue) 26 
..(Remington) 50 








Goldsmid (F. G. ), ew Baluchist un, Svo . 
Hands (L.), Golden Thread, 4 wanissiliil 
Handbook of Domestic Ec 7 esl cr 8v0_. 
Harland (J.), Luncashire Le zends, er 8vo.. nie 
Hawthorne (J. ), Prince Saroni’s Heir, 2 vols. cr 8v 
Hellyer (S.), Lectures on the Art of Sanitary Plamb 
Hospitalier (E. ), Modern Applications of Electricity, 8v 
Lubbock (J.), Ants and Bees, &., cr 8V0........0-.ccee.00- . 
Moltke (Count), Life of, by Miiller, cr 8vo = 
Morris (M.), Poet’s Walk, 12mo ...... 











Nadal (E. 8.), Essays at Hom2, and Elsewhere, ‘or "8vo. atte: civesee (Mac “TH 60 
Pattison (S. R. ), The Re sliziox is Topogr: ‘ap! ty of England, cr = ssaonl be Es 


9 
Pidgeon (D.), An Engineer’s Holiday, 2 vols. er 8v0 .... K. Paul & Co.) 160 
Pigott (R. ), Personal Recollections of an Irish Journalist “Gods res & Figgis) 76 


Queen (The) and the Royal Family, cr 8V0 ..........c0ccececceeeecee acai (Hozg) 60 
BBOIG- CL. WV 2)p AUB MG OL BNO MOVE OF ONO: 5: 5050054<csscenseadcaas- su igosonrsecne= (Low) 10/6 
Reichel (C. P. ), The Origins of Christianity, PBT O® sos iccrncnagiasces (Longman) 26 


Shakespere, Twelve-Volumes Edition, Vol. I., parchment (C. K. Panl & Co.) 6,0 
Shilton (A. J ), Househo!d Chemistry, er 8y0. (F. V. White) 2/0 











Smart (H.), “— Tontine, 12mo... a as - urd & Lock) 2/0 
Symington (A. M.), Vox Clementis, BEE ee ate ran tae ane (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Thayer (W. M.), Tact, Push, and Princ'ple, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder) 3/6 
Vincent (C. N.), Chemistry, MING sikyseswiaaricensavnacovesahvnbeotell ‘(Mas kenzie) 800 
Wagner (R.), The Ring of the Nibelung, 4to............. sees seee( Bogue) an 
Yonge (C. M.), Unknown to History, 2 vols. OE CVO esas scvsiees "(Maemille sn) 12,3 
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THE NE W TESTAMENT AND THE “QUARTERLY | Patterns post free on application. 


REVIEW” (A REPLY). 


CHINTZ & CURTAIN STUFFS. 





218 and 220 
REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW AND USEFUL 


COLOUBS. 
THE NEWEST IDEAS FOR A R T_ EASTERN AND EUROPEAN 
DESIGNS. 


PURE QUALITY. 
INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


FABRICS. 


AND 
TOILETTE FABRICS. 





THE REVISERS AND THE GREEK TEXT eaeaeat MR ~~ . EETER, 
SAP aS. | M MERCHANT, 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. CAT'S-EYES | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 


By TWO MEMBERS of the NEW TESTAMENT COMPANY. 


8vo, 2s 6d. 


The Times says :—“ We are satisfied that the impartial reader 
who will be at the pains to weigh the reviewer’s arguments and 
the reply of the two revisers, will be forced to conclusions 
very little favourable to the reviewer’s sagacity, and not 
very creditable to his candour.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000, 000. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


NOCIETY for the FINE ARTS _—THURSDAY, ver ith. 
kK) Lecture by W. Cave Tuomas, F.S.S. The Hon. J. H. THom AS, M.I.C.E., 
J.P.,inthe Chair. Subject.—‘‘ Lhe Liberation of Sensation as the Explanation 
of the Ocular Spectra. The Binary System of Complimentaries, and of Harmony.” 














OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD. 


President of the Counc’l—Rev. J. PERCIV AL, President of i. College. 
Principal of the Hall—Miss M. SHAW LEFEV 

Additional accommodation for Ten Students has been pr vided. by the building 
of a new wing, which will be opened in October next ; when TWO EX HIBITIONS, 
tenable at the Hall, will be awarded, after examination. (1) The Clothworkers’ 
Exhibition of £35 a year, for three years ; (2) an Exhibition of £25, for two years. 
Names of Candidates should be sent in before October lst, to the PRINC IPAL, 
from whow further information can be obtained. 





AND 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


| GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 





STAR STONES. 


EMERALDS. | NO LOWER STANDARD OF GOLD USED THAN 
ma | 18-CARAT. 

atest _KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. 

PEARLS. | BEST QUALIT ALITY ONLY. 


ALEXANDRITES, Precious Stones direct from the Mines, 


| Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
A Single Stone at First Price Stones always on view. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY STANDARD 
ASSOCIATION. 





PRESIDENT. 
HENRY HUCKS GIBBS. 


OBJECT. 


THE PROMOTION OF THE STABILITY OF VALUES: 

By establishing the free coinage of Silver and its use as money, under the 
same conditions as Gold. 

3y advocating and furthering an International Agreement, whereby a fixed 
relative value between Gold and Silver mi uy be established, and the two 
metals may jointly form the currency of civilised nations ; thus facilitating 
the adjustment of International Balances, and lessening the excessive 
and needless risks which have now become attendant on Home and 
Foreign Trade, 


All communications to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., PAUL F. TIDMAN, 
34 Leadenhall Street. 





RTISTS’ GENERAL ~~ BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of 


HE ARTS and ARTISTS of erase or the SUPPRESSION of 
GREECE.—A Course of Twel-e Lectures on 


the OPIUM TRADE. 





XUH 








Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Willis’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, May 13th, at Six 


o'clock. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 


ledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secre- 


tary. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 

F, LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bona Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SEVENTH 
EXHIBITION is now Open, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
10to 6. Admission ls, Catalogue 61, —ALFRED D. 


FRIPP, Secretary. __ ee 
RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 


MALL.—The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SOHOOLS is NOW OPEN, and 
includes the celebrated Picture by Bastien Lepage, 
“Le Mendiant,’’ two important works by Professor 
L. C. Miller, and a Collection of Studies from Nature 
by Carl Heffner. 

UNKACSY’S GREAT PICTURE. 

—MUNKACSY’S ‘“ CHRIST BEFORE 
PILATE” is NOW ON VIEW, at the CONDUIT- 
STREET GALLERIES, 9 Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, W., from 10 to 6, daily. Admission One 
Shilling. 

Under the direction of THOS. AGNEW and SONS A 


TALTHAM Us. 











HOUSE : 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident — Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 





the above subject will be delivered during the months 
of May and June, 1882, by G. BALDWIN BROWN, 
M.A., Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Edinburgh, at the Grosvenor Hall, 200 
Buckingham Palace Koad, on consecutive Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at 11.30 a.m., commencing FRIDAY, 
May 12th. Syllabuses and tickets for the Course, 
price One Guinea, may be obtained from T. VICKERS 
bg the Library, 34 Churton Street, Belgrave 
Road, 8.W.; and from. J. FENTON, Eagle Printing 
Works, Brixton Road, 8.W. N.B. —There will be no | 
Lectures i in Whitsun week. 


DIN BU RGH SCHOOL BOARD. 


ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

The Board will shortly appoint a RECTOR of the | 
HIGH SCHOOL, to enter = duty in the beginning 
of October next, in room of Dr. DoNaLpson, who 
has been appointed Professor of Humanity ina the 
University of Aberdeen, The income depends on the | 
success of the School. The Salary offered is £700 | 
per annum. A surplus averaging £195 per annum | 
has been paid to the present Rector during the last 
five years. 

Candidates are requested to lodge thirty printed 
copies of testimonials (which will not be returned) 
with the Clerk of the Board, 25 Castle Street, Edin- | 
burgh, on or before June Ist. | 





LADY is anxious to recommend a 

thorough GERMAN GOVERNESS. English, 
French, Italian, and Music. Salary, 100 gnineas.— | 
Address, Mrs. WESTLAKE, the River House, 3 | 
Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 


i ELLY COLLEG EL Tavistock, 
Devon.—ELECTION of FOUR FOUNDATION | 
BOYS, in July next. Priority, after Founder’s Kin, 
to Sons of Deceased Nava! Officers. Also, TWO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. | 





The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING will be held in 
EXETER HALL (the Lower Hall), on the afternoon 
of TUESDAY, May 9th, 1882, when the President of 
the Society, the Right Hon. the EARL of SHAFTES- 
BURY, K.G., will take the Chair, at 3o0’clock. J. W. 
Pease, Esq., M.P., Mr. Alderman R. N. Fowler, M.P., 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., Ernest Noel, Esq., 
M.P., Dr. Cameron, M.P., John "Barran, Esq., M.P., 
Henry Broadhurst, Esq., M P., J. Passmore Edwards, 
Esq., M.P., James Cropper, Esq., M.P., Theodore 
ie, Esq., M.P., W. 8. Caine, Esq. . M. PB, the Rev. 


Canon Hoare, the Rey. Sir James Erasmus Philipps, 


Bart., the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., General Sir 
Arthur Cotton, &c., hope to be present, some of 
whom will address the meeting. All friends of the 
movement are earnestly invited to muster in support 
of the Society. Admission free. No tickets required. 


[ ELICATE BOYS S (over 14). —EIGHT 

RECEIVED ina large country house, Willing- 
ness to read and good character required. Vacancy 
now, and January, 1883.—‘‘ M.A., Oxon.,’”’ Mill Bank 


House, near Malvern. 
( VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
aud Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Ua of the Public Schools. 
UPTURES 
Wer TE’S “MOC. MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
| medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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R OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
vw COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Estag.isHep By ROYAL CHarter, 1815. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenpinc LANDOWNERS AND OccupreRs, LAND 
AGENTS, SuRVEYoRS, CoLonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT: 
His Graze the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G, 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT: 
The Right Hon. the Ear! of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michacl E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. King:eote, C.B., M.P 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Ksq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS MAY 23rd. 


M RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL 
ik ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
from the aze of six years and upwards. Comfortable 
home; healthy situation. Careful training and 
nursing. Mrs. Fribel is assisted by a staff of fifteen 
first-class masters and lady-teachers. Inclusiveterms, 
dated from day of entrance, from 109 to 130 guineas. 
—For Prospeetus aud Time-tables for the coming 
Session, apply to Mrs. FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. 
pte eg plc iy FRANCE. 
—FIRST CLASS for YOUNG LADIES. Terms 









moderate and inclusive; highest references. For 
particulars, apply, Mrs. PARKER, C horpe, 
Bourne, Lincolnshire; or Mrs. H. L. JENKINS, 


Clanacomhe, Kingsbridge, South Devon. 
F ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A Number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in July. 
Candidates residing in England may be examined in 

London. 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

FOUR JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30, for 
three years, will be COMPETED for on July 20th 
and 21st. Open to boys under 14 on April Ist, 1882. 
—For information, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


W. LLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 
will be an ELECTION in October, to FIVE 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. No boy is elizible who is 

under 12 or over 14 on June Ist.—For particulars, 

apply to the Bursar, C. H. LANE, Esq., Wellington 
ollega, Wokingham. 





ORTHING, Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referen'es to Rey. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos, Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, 8.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury Honse. 


U PLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of upwards of Twenty 
Years’ successful Experience, assisted by a Resident 
Graduate (Camb.), and Science Master, RECEIVES a 
Limited Number of PUPILS from 8 to 15 years of 
age. Every home comfort and care ; thorough ground- 
ing & training ; Science tanzht to all ; safe sea-bathing. 

XJOSSALL SCHOOL. 

\ ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20. Limit of 
age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be 
examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics—Apply to Rey. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight £40; 

Fon: £20. Evection third Tuesday in May.—Apply 
to the SECRELARY, the College, Cheltenham, =~ 


STUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 
who are attending Classes in London, or working 

at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 


Street, W.C. 
'e A Se SB oO UR LN se. 
THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. 

Nocharge for attendance. Table d’hote, at separate 
tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 





LFRACOMBE.—The LLFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 250 Rooms. Table d’Hote at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 pm. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water. Private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Adiress the MANAGER. 








NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half- 
yearly Examination for MATKICULATION in this 
University will commence on MONDAY, June 19th, 












1882.—In addition to the Examination at the Uni- 
versity, Provincial Examinations will be held at 





Queen’s Coliege, Birmingham; University College, 
Bristol ; the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for Ladies 
only) ; the Literary Institute, Edinburgh ; the Royal 
Medical College, Epsom ; St. Benedict’s College, Fort 
Augustus; Milton Mount College, Gravezend (for 
Ladies only); the Yorkshire College, Leeds; the 
Liverpool Institute, Liverpool; the Owens College, 
Manchester; the School of Science and Art, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; Firth College, Sheffield ; Stonyhurst 
College ; and St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his 
Certiticate of Ave to the Registrar (University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.), at least 
Fourteen Days before the commencement of the 
Examination. 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 

April 29th, 1882. 


I PNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
ROSCOE PROFESSORSHIP of ART. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT a PRO- 
FESSOR of ART, in the above College. The Stipend 
of the Professor will be £375 per annum, together 
with two-thirds of the fees, the total stipend being 
guaranteed to be not less than £400 per annum. The 
Professor will hold office for five years, from October 
Ist, 1832, the date at which he will be expected to 
commence College work, and will be required to re- 
side in Liverpool during term time. His duties will 
bs to Leeture to Day and Evening Classes upon the 
History, Theory, and Practice of Art, and to conduct 
and superintend the necessary examinations in these 
subjects. Candidates are requested to send in their 
applications and copies of their testimonials to the 
Honorary Secretary, not later than May 15th, 1882. 

W. J. STEWART, Hon. Sec. 

25 Lord Street, Liverpool, March 22nd, 1882. 


K RASMUS WILKINSON, M.A., 

late Exhibitioner of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen years of age, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schools, and with a 
special view to the Scholarship Examinations at 
Eton and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Park, 
Durdham Down, Bristol. 


JVURNISHING [TRONMONGERY, 
and GENERAL HOUSE FURNITURE. 
Fender Frames, Baths. 
Marble ditto, Bedsteads, 
Fire-irons, Bedding, 
Stoves and Ranges, Furniture for 
Chimney-picces, Bed-rooms, 
Gasaliers, Dining-rooms, 
Clocks and Bronzes, Drawing-rooms, 
Kitchen Utensils, Repairs, 
Lamps, Replating. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-water Work. Estimates free. 
The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 
mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
Show-rooms. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

Hizhest quality, will wear twenty years as Silver. 
Table Spoous and Forks ......... 303 per dozen. 
Dessert do. do...... 28 ‘- 

TES SPOONS: ....5.creree. »<c0ns00-,5-.5 248 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Handles rivetted, Blades finest Steel. 
per doz. De’s’rts 
38-inch Table Knives, Ivory Handles.., 18s lis 
4-inch ditto. to balance......... 23s 16s 
4-inch ditto. fine Ivory.. 3 


Fc asssceeee 238 

COLZA OIL, 2s 9d per gallon; KEROSINE, pure 
water-white, ls. 

V ILLIAM Ss. BURTON 

sends Catalogue gratis and post paid. It 

contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 

stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Cabinet 

Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with lists of prices. 

SPECIAL TRERMS with REFERENCE to CREDIT. 

88 (late 39) OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 

NEWMAN STREET, Xe. 
Gold Meda', Paris, 1878. _ First Award 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 


1881. —— 
FRY’S P\RYsS CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard, 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
| RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.L.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
|” FUPTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 



























; . H el, Club : 
Demand At ~~ Club, or 


on Sea or Land at ‘@ / id { 
every meal, K A \ O sS 
THE HUNGER MAKER—THE KING OF 
CONDIMENTS. 
“ Only this, and nothing more.’ 
KAVO anpd CO.’S 
CHIEF EUROPEAN DEPOT, CORK, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 








ES 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 


Square. 

The FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL GE 
MEETING of the MEMBERS will be ia ae 
READING ROOM, on THURSDAY, May 25th t 
3 be — Oe cree of the Committee, ds 
ROBER' ARRISON, Secrets F ibrari 

a = ecretary and Librarian, 

- = TSSCREN TT Saag es 
(HE LONDON. LIBRARY, 12 8 


James’s Square, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON, 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancij 
and Modern Literature, in various nae 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, New Edition, 1875 (1,062 pp.), price 16s - 
to Members, 12s. Prospectuses on application, ‘ 
_ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund - ot £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Krinps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopeERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
6 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 








ality. 
. JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
op ee, UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 

Capital Fully Subscribed... wee ... £2,500, 
Capital Paid up ... san si _ «» 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders, exceed mae a  _ 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
rs West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


EF EALTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Iilustrations of the remarkable results, 

CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID...... £4,028,000 

ANNUAL REVENUE .............00.00006 436,000 

43rd YEAR. 

ENTRANTS before MAY 3lst, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 LomBarp STREET, and 48 Paty MAL, 8.W- 

Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street. 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St. 

: _Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. ate 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chincery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 3l1st, 1€80, 
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TARTERLY REVIEW, 
I as ot published THIS DAY. 
‘ONTENTS. 


1, New-TESTAMENT Revision: — WEsTcOTT AND 
+ “"Hort’s TEXTUAL THEORY. 
WIET. 

Jona ars AND OXFORD Critics. 
LiFE AND LETTERS OF DE BusBECQ. ; 
LeckY’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
JouRNALS OF CAROLINE Fox. : 
[HE MANCHESTER SCHOOL :—CoBDEN AND BRIGHT. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH IRELAND? 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 269 


— CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


PIM ye cers 


—_—_— 


for MAY. With Illustrations by GrorGE pu 
' 2p and W, SMALL. 
ae CoNnTENTS. 
Damoctes. By the Author of “For Percival.” 


With an Illustration.) Chap. 6. Miss Whitney. 

7, Charley’s ——— 
ForEIGNER AT HOME. 

Tee nGLisH Weep. By Grant Allen. 

CueaP PLaces TO Live IN. 

Tue CONVENT OF MonTE OLIVETO, NEAR SIENA. 

«Poor WHITE TRASH.” 

THE SuN AS A PERPETUAL MACHINE. 

Wacyer’s “ NIBELUNG” AND THE SIEGFRIED TALF. 
By Karl Blind. ; 

No New Tune. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
3, Distrust. 4. The Rising and the Setting Sun. 
5. The Young Generation. 

London: SmiTH, Expsr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Just publisked, 16 pp., demy 8vo, price 6d, 
ROPOSED AMENDMENT of the 
PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS. By Lord 
Norton. 
BALLANTYNE, Hanson, & Co., 4 Chandos Street, W.C. 
OOKS given to MINISTERS.— 
The application: for the Two Works by J. 
BLANCO WHITE and J. HAMILTON THOM have 
been so numerous, that no more of them remain to 
be given away. To meet, however, the manifestly- 
increasing desire for Unitarian Publications, the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association propose to substitute a deeply interesting 
volume of Sermons by Dr. Channing, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Perfect Life,’”’ which will be sent on the conditions 
previously advertised. Four penny stamps to be 
enclosed for postage.—Address, Miss PHILPOT, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation, 
‘Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
* h gamemeee bos BALMofCOLUMBIA. 

Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
‘vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





OXFORD ST., 
w. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING RAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EDINBURGH: 6 St. Andrew Square. LONDON: 17 King William Street, E.c. 

New Assurances Effected ... cee Nee pes Aue ie er £1,063,109 

Total Receipts in Year were oe £579,032 

Realised Funds at Close of Year ... - aa eee aa Pro £4,201,930 

The Increase during the Year being £288,678. 

While 46th in point of Age, the INSTITUTION is now 5th in amount of Funds, 
ExTRACTS FROM REPORT OF BusIneEss, 1881. 


THIS SOCIETY DIFFERS IN ITS PRINCIPLES FROM OTHER OFFICES. 

The NEW ASSURANCES reported in last year were £1,063,109. The Income of the year was £579,000, 
and the Increase of the Funds, £288,678. 

The FUNDS at the close of the year amounted to £4,201,930. Only Four Offices (all much older) have as 
large a Fund. 

Instead of charging rates higher thn are necessary, and afterwards returning the excess in the shape of 
periodical Bonuses, it gives from the first as large an Assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear, 
reserving the Whole Surplus for those Members who live long enough to secure the common fund from loss. 

A Policy for £1,200 to £1,250 may thus, at most ages, be had for the Premium usually charged (with 
profits) for £1,000 only; while by reserving the surplus, large additions have been given—and may be 
expected in the future—on the policies of those who live to participate. 

REPORTS, with Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had on application. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


Edinburgh, May, 1882. J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 








(\EMIGRATION TO THE CANADIAN 

| NORTH-WEST. 
L A N D S | The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 

| Dominion Government to complete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Ocean) OFFER for SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 
actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual iustalments, but 
subject to a rebate of 5s per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 
from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
| 10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
| tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 
the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 
interest. 

For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &c., apply to the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, 


£.C. 


FOR 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS—Teracuines 
OF EXPERIENCE.—The united testimony of 
thousands, extending over more than forty years, 
most strongly recommends the Pills, as the best puri- 
fiers, the mildest aperients, and the surest restora- 
tives. They never prove delusive, or give merely 
temporary relief, but attack all ailments of the 
stomach, lungs, heart, head, and bowels, in the only 
safe and legitimate way, by depurating the blood, and 
so eradicating those impurities which are the‘source 
and constituent of almost every disease. Their medi- 
cinal efficacy is wonderful, in renovating enfeebled 
constitutions. Their action embraces all that is de- 
sirable in a household medicine. They expel every 
noxious and effete matter, and thus the strength is 
nurtured aud the energies stimulated. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
aod in- 
Sold by Chemists, 


and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
vigorating te the Constitution. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


N E A V E’S 
FOR 


British Mepicat Journat.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS 





J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS. 





Demy &vo, 12s 6d. 


On IMITATIVE ART: its Principles 


and Progress. With Preliminary Remarks on Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste. 
By T. H. Dyer, LL.D., Author of ‘The City of Rome,’ &c, 


By the Same Author. 


POMPEII : its Buildings and Antiquities. 


An Account of the City, with Full Description of the Remains and Recent 
Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. With nearly 309 Wood 
Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of jhe Forum. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, 7s €d. 

Revised Edition, 5 vols., £2 12s 6d. 


HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE, 


FROM THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, A.D. 1453-1871, 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Preparing for the Examinations of the Institute of the City and Guilds of 
London. 
DYEING and TISSUE-PRINTING. By W. Crookrs, F.R.S. Post 
8vo, 53. [ Ready. 
GLASS MANUFACTURE :—CROWN and SHEET GLASS. By 
Henry Cuancr, M.A. (Chance Bros., Birmingham),.—FLINT GLASS. By 
H. Powe.t, B.A. (Whitefriars Glass Works)—PLATE GLASS. By H. G. 
Harris, Assoc, Memb. Inst. C E, (Secretary Br.tish Plate Glass Company). 
(In the press, 
IRON and STEEL MANUFACTURE. By A. K. Huntinepon, 
F.C.S., F.1.C., Professor of Metallurgy, King’s Cullege, London. [Preparing. 


32mo, price 1s 6d. 


A WORD BOOK for STUDENTS of ENGLISH 


HISTORY. 





In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s 6d. 


The FABLES of LA FONTAINE. Trans- 


lated from the French by Etizur Wrieut. A New Edition, with Notes, by 
J. W. M. Grpss. 





In Bohn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 3s 6d. 


CLASSIC TALES. Comprising Johnson’s 


Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, and 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Printed from the earliest corrected Editions. 





PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
MARRYATS POOR JACK. With 


upwards of 20 Illustrations by Clarkson Stansfie'd, R.A, Demy 4to, 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


———eaeseniai 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0’S NEW 3B00Ks 


NEW WORK by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Ready next week, demy Svo, 163, 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essa 


Eth’cal Theory, as modified by the Doctrine of Evolution 
STEPHEN, Autior of “A History of English Thought in the 
Century,” “‘ Hours in a Library,” &c. 





Y upon 
By Lesturg 
E.ghteenth 


Ready next week, crown 8vo, with Portrait and. Il'ustrations, 12s 64 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE, 


By the late Frank BuckLanp. 
NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
A POOR SQUIRE. By Holme Lee, Author 
of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,”’ &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Full of wholesome, tender feeling...... Reading the 


very nice people.’’—Guardian, 


SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of *‘ Citoyenna Jacqnueliue,”’ “‘ A Garden of Women,” &c. 3 vols, post. 
80. [Just published, 


book is like staying with 


London: SMITH MLDER and Co. , 15 Waterloo Place. 








COMPLETION of PROFESSOR DORNER’S “ SYSTEM of DOCTRINE.” 
In 4 vols, 8vo, price 42s. 


A SYSTEM of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 


By Dr. L. A. DORNER, 
Professor of Theology, Berlin. 
TRANSLATED by Rev. PROFESSORS CAVE and BANKS. 
‘The author’s masterpiece, the ripe fruit of a long an thoughtfal life......A¢ 
| asystem this work is remarkable ; it is the first consistent application to dogmatic s 
| of the principle of Faith.’”’—PrincrpaL Cave. te as 
“A noticeable power of profound thought.”’—Spectator. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, 
and CO. 








“Messrs. TRUBNER and CO. have nearly ready 
Sor Publication a NEW WORK, by Mr. EDWARD 
JENKINS, Author of “ Gina's Baby,” §c., entitled, 
A PALADIN OF FINANCE, in One 


crown 8vo, about 400 pages, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


Volume, 





| THE “ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have pa‘d the 
Inventor £500, for the privilege of us‘ng it throughout all their Desartment:. 

No washing-off. No re-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for 
years. Full particulars post free. —C. Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 





CRAMER'S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. | 


| ee OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) ... si 
FIVE * (never requires tuning) ee 
(Studio)... Se aise se nee site 
(Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case 
in American Walnut Case ... 
es in Oak Case ... svi are one 
- in Black and Gold Case _... owe 
Pine, and other Cases, from je sae 


” 


” 


SEVEN OCTAVES, in 





PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 


40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


3 AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 
10 Guineas 


= = Tris. BY Mrs. Randolph, Author 
a set 20 : of  Gentianella,”’ &e. 
=o foe (A Broken Lily. By Mis. 
eee eee 26 ” . s 
ee 25 , |The Rapiers of Regent's Park. 


By JoHn Corpy JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION 
‘Mr. Jeaffreson’s new story is both ingenious and 
entertaining. It is lively reading.”—The Times. 


Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary 


Crecin Hay, Anthor of ‘Old Myddelton’s 





KINAHAN’S 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


DELICIOUS, 


WHISKY. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room, 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Money,” &. SrconD EDITION, 


Donovan. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘‘ Won by Waiting.” [Next week. 


My Lord and My Lady. By 


Mrs. ForreESTER, FourtTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 
1 vol., 63. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





JOMEO and JULIET. Book of the 
Play, as Performed at the Lyceum. 
Edited by Henry Irvina. 

Bickers and Sow, | Leicester Square; and at the 

Theatre. 
Price One Shilling. 
OYAL PILGRIMS and HOLY 
SITES.—See the BUILDER (4, by post 43d)— 


I 


Royal Academy—Grosvenor Gallery—Primer of Art 
—London 'Theatres—Musings on Styles—Here and 
There in Hastings—Building Agreemente—Views of 
Lady Hope’s Tomb—‘‘ Welcombe,”’ near Stratford— 
Custom House, Kitzengen—A Cloister in Spain— 
Scheme for Hyde Park Corner Improvement.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


With 170 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 167. 


The MODERN APPLICATIONS of ELEC- 


TRICITY. By E. HospPITauier. Translated and enlarged by Jutius Malrr, 


Ph.D. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 163. 


An ENGINEER’S HOLIDAY ; or, Notes of 


a Round Trip from 0° to 0°. By D. Piperon. Vol. 3s. West ; Vol, II., East. 


WITH 7 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS and a RAILWAY MAP of MEXICO. 


A FLIGHT to MEXICO. By J. J. 


AvperTIN, Translator of “The Lusiads,” and of ‘‘ Seventy Sonnets of 
Camoens, with Original Poems.”’ Crown 8vyo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ROSMINI’S PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM. 


Translated, with a Sketch of the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, 
and Notes, by THomMas DavIpson, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


QUATRE BRAS, LIGNY, & WATERLOO. 


A Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815, By Dorsey GARDNER. 
With Maps and Plans. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


The FUTURE of ISLAM. 


ScawEN BLUNT. 


By WILrrIp 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The AMERICAN-IRISH, and their INFLU- 


ENCE on IRISH POLITICS, By Puriiie H. BaGenat, B.A. Oxon. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the KINGDOM of 
IRELAND, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the Union with GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Cas. GEORGE WALPoLr, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of “A Rubric of the Common Law.”’ With 5 Maps and Appendicet. m 

hortly. 


SECOND EDITION, Vel. I., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


The PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Translated, 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. By the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE. 


“Purchaus selbstiindig und von wissenschaftlichem Werth.”—Dr, GurHE, in 
Schurer’s Literaturzeitung. 

“Nowhere does he tread along the beaten track. His aim is to open new paths 
for himself, and it is always interesting to accompany him in his pursuit of truth 
isence I have seldom found myself so attracted by any exegetical work as by the 
volume at present before me,’”’—Professor DELITzscH, in the Academy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The FIRE BAPTISM of ALL FLESH ; 


the Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. By S. Borton Brown, B.A. 


NEW VOLUME in “ The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.” 


Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited by F. 


W. Cornisu, Assistant-Master at Eton. With Miniature Frontispiece, after 
a Design by L. Atma Tapema, R.A., Etched by Lrorotp Lowenstam. 
Printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, price 6s ; vellum, 
7s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The ACHARNIANS of ARISTOPHANES. 


Translated into Euglish Verse by C. J. BItrson, 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ALFONSO PETRUCCI, Cardinal and Con- 


spirator ; an Historical Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Ropert C, Jenkins, M.A., 
Rector of Lyminge, Honorary Canon of Uanterbury. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


MARGARET, and other Poems. 


ELDRYTH. 


By Mavp 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The PRINCIPLES of COLLIERY VENTI- 


LATION. By Aran Bagot, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Author of ‘* Accidents in 
Mines,’ Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The DEFENCE and ATTACK of POSITIONS 
and LOCALITIES. By Colonel H. Scuaw, Royal Engineers, late Professor 
of Fortification and Artillery, Staff College. Second Edition, Revised and 
Corrected, 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY at all LIBRARIES. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


THE GIFTS OF THE CHILD CHRIST, 
AND OTHER NOVELETTES. 
By GEORGE MacDONALD., 





The other Stories are— 
The HISTORY of PHOTOGEN and NYCTERIS. 
The BUTCHER’S BILLS, 
STEPHEN ARCHER, 
PORT in a STORM. 
_IF I HAD a FATHER. 


COMPLETION of an IMPORTANT W ORK. 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF DESCENT. 


By Dr. AUGUST WEISMANN 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. 

WITH A PREFATORY NOTICE 
By CHARLES DARWIN, FRS,, 

Author of “The Origin of Species,” &c. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes, 

By RAPHAEL MELDOLA, 

Late Vice-President of the Entomo'ogical Society of London. 


— 








Part I. On the SEASONAL DIMORPHISM of BUTTERFLIES. (With 2 
Coloured Plates.)—Part II. The ORIGIN of the MARKINGS of CATER- 
PILLARS; On PHYLELIC PARALLELISM in METAMORPHIC SPECIES. 
(With 6 Coloured Plates.)—Part ILI. The TRANSFORMATION of the MEXICAN 
pt into AMBLYSTOMA; On the MECHANICAL CONCEPTION of 

AN 

The German text has been carefully revised and brought down to date by the 
Author, under whose supervision the Chromo-lithogray hic Plates have been 
accurately redrawn and engraved. 2 vols. demy 8vo, clot extra, 40, 


New and sHWO Edition, crown 8vo, coloured boards, price 2s 6d, 


An ENGLISHWOMAN in UTAH. The Story of a Life’s 


Experience in Mormonism ; an Autobiography. By Mrs. T. B. H. Srennouss, 
of Salt Lake City, for more than Twenty-five Years the Wife of a Mormon 
Missionary and Elder. With Preface by Mrs. Harriet BEECHER STOWE, 
Fully illustrated. 





w ready, crown 8vo, coloured boards, price rice 1s, 
The MONSTER MUNICIPALITY; or, Gog and Magog 
Reformed. A Dream. By Grip, Author of “ How John Bull Lost London ; 
or, the Capture of the Channel Tunnel. - 


The SON of the CONSTABLE of FRANCE. By Louis 


RovussEveErT. Illustrated, cloth gilt, price 5s, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
_ 188 Fleet Street, E. Cc. 


CHAP} MAN AND HALLS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for MAY. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR TriaL BY Jury IN In@ianD. By I. S. Lcadam, 
Marcus AURELIUS ANTONINUS. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
CURIOSITIES OF THE Law OF TREASON, By Frederic Harrison. 
FINLAND. By A. Gallenga. 

UNNATURAL CHILDREN. By Mrs. Rossiter, 

Tue House or Lorps. By T. E. Kebbel. 

WINTER IN THE SNOw. By Dr. J. Burney Yeo. 

THE CHOICE OF CHURCHES. By Frederick Pollock. 

THe Russian REVOLUTIONARY Party. By Prince Kropotkin. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


A SUMMER TOUR IN RUSSIA. B 


A. GALLENGA, Author of ‘‘South America,” “The Pearl of the Antilles,’* 
&c. With a Map, demy 8vo, 143. 


The CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. Compiled and Edited by his Eldest Daughter, with Five Illustrations 
by his Youngest Daughter. In a handsome fcap. 4to volume, 12s, 


HOW I BECAME a SPORTSMAN. By 


“Avon.” Crown 8yo, Illustrated, 6s. 





























NEW NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN PRIME. By 


Bor.e, Author of “ Camp Notes,” &c. 3 vols. 


FREDERICK 
(This day, 


An ANGEL UNAWARES. By Courteney 


GRANT. 2 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street, W.C.. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 





On May 15th will be published. 
MARION A Y: a Novel. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





Hundreds, and in some instances, Thousands, of Copies of the Best 
Books of the Best Authors have been placed in Circulation from 
time to time, at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all New Works of General Interest are 
added as the demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books recently added to the 
Collection, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Popular Works of 
the Past and Present Seasons withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMPRISES 


OF THE 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &c. 
And all the advantages of a First-class Clab, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA. 
For Terms and all Particulars, address the Librarian, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
NOW OPEN FROM 9 TILL 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 








(e 


SEASON FIVE SHILLINGS. 


NELSON’S 
“H OM E COM F 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 


By MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 


TICKETS, 





O R T S.” 





May be had Gratis and Post Free on Application to 


G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 


CO., 











Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larce Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Civil Service Gazette-—'‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 


and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of public confidence.’’-——Cou 
Journal.— An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.”——Civilian.— Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.””——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 


than retain their services,” 








W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


a a 
F. V. WHITE AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKs. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS ar apy 
LIBRARIES. 


MY LADY CLARE. B 
ae of “ The ae bes 
A LOVELESS SACRIFICE. By 


Ina Cassius, Author of “ Gui} i 

Crime,” &e. 3 vols. a 
SWEETHEART and WIFE. By 

Lady Constance Howarp. 3 yols. 
[May 15th, 


THREE FAIR DAUGHTERS. 
By Lavrence Brooke, Author of “ The 
Queen of Two Worlds,” &c. 

[In the press, 


HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY. By 


A. J. Sutton, F.C.S. Crown 8 i 
cloth, 2s. a 


SELECT NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d each, 


My SISTER the ACTRESS. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


The DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. 


EILOART. 





By 


A BROKEN BLOSSOM. 


FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


By 
TWO MEN and a MAID, B 


Harriett Jay. [May 17th. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton 
Street, Strand. 





The NIBELUNGEN. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. . 
HE NIBELUNGENLIED. The Fall 
of the Nibelungers, otherwise the Book of 
Kriemhild. An English Translation. By W. N, 
LrETTsom. 
Wituiams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 7 
OLITICAL INSTITUTIONS ; being 
Part V. of the PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY 
(Vol. II., Part 2). By HerBert SPENCER. 
A Detailed List of Mr. Spencer’s Works may be had 
on application. 
Wititams and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and Edinburgh. 





PROFESSOR KUENEN'S GREAT WORK. 
HE RELIGION of ISRAEL to the 
FALL of the JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
KueENEN, Professor of Theology at the University, 
Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by A, H. May, 
3 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 31s 6d. 


To be published in May, 8vo, price 10s 6d, in cloth. 
PROFESSOR KUENEN’S  HIBBERT 
LECTURES, on NATIONAL RELIGIONS and 
UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 
Wittiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 5s, Second Edition.—Now ready at all Libraries. 
RELAND and the HOLY SEE m 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Wi1118s Propyn-NEVINS. 
*Enlightens many difficult and dark passages in 
English and Irish history.”-—Germania (Berlin). 
“We have read Mr. Nevins’ volume with interest 
and pleasure.’’—Tablet. IE 
“The reader will find much that is curious in this 
book.’’—Spectator. ; 
“*T have read your work with much interest. ’—Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 
SHEPPARD and Sr, Joun, 6 St. Bride Strect, Lud- 
gate Circus, E.C. 


DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
“ Verse of no common quality.””—Spectator. 
By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
** Tt tantalises us.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. _ 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. ATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D. 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. : 
London: ©. MrrcuRLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 
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IAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
= NEW BOOKS. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, 1882. No. DCCXCIX. Price 2s 6]. 

is CONTENTS, 

g Lrnvores.—Part IT. 


4ADIE 4 
THe LAD Moon-risr. By W. W.S. 






PiscicU cones ITS PROGRESS AND UTILITY. 
Tur STATE OF ART IN ENGLAND. 

Across THE YELLOW SEA. : 

Mozart: a STUDY OF ARTISTIC NATIONALITY, 
Mr. GLADSTONE 8 Last. : 

Tue DECLINE OF THE Hovust or COMMONS. 
COLONEL LavRENCE LOCKHART. 

This day is published. 


The REVOLT of MAN. Post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 

“ The anonymons author of the satirical romance 
before us has achieved a very remarkable success, a 
enecess remarkable chiefly in the very point just 
noticed, that of sustainet congrnity and colierence. 

_..The sketch of the Royal £ my Exhibition— 
the pictures, the visitors ) icisms—under the 
altered condition of things, isa small miracle of clever- 
ness...... The book, as a whole, ought to be read by 
everybody who has the wit to appreciate it with a 
great deal of pleasure and amusement.’”’—Saturday 
Review. ; 4 

“The Revolt of Man’ is decidedly clever. It pro- 









jects the reader at once a hundred years ahead of the 
present ge: eration, into a state of things in which 
woman is supreme...... This enterprising and skilful 


purlesque. It is a happy idea well worked ont, and 

must rank amongst the best literary confections of 

its kind.” —Atheneum. 

PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 

his day is published, 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the 
QUEEN at BALMORAL. By the Rey. A. A. 
CAMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. Crown 8vo, 
4s 6d. 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Walford, 
Author of ‘Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,’ 
* Consins,” ** Pauline,”’ ** Troublesome 
Daughters,” &e. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“One of the best studies of humble Scottish life 
that has appeared for many years,’’—Academy. 
“Mrs. Walford’s work is always well done. She 
has a great power of giving aistinctness and variety 
to her characters. ‘lhis is admirably shown in ‘ Dick 
Netherby.’’’—Atheneum. 
This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. 
By E. D. GERARD, Author of ‘ Reata: What’s in 
a Name?’ In1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*Beggar my Neighbour’ can be most cord'ally 
praised,” —Athenwum. 

“The chief charm and the greatest excellence of 
the work lie in the analysis of character. It is long 
since we have had anything finer in fiction than the 

assion of Kazimir for Xenia......It is worked ont 
ere with a completeness and a power seldom 
equalled.” — World, 

“* Beggar my Neighbonr’ is an eminently readable 
book.’’—Spectator. 

“Tt is always clear, crisp, and effective.’’—St. 
James’s Gazette. 


The FIXED PERIOD. By Anthony 
TroLtiorz. (Orizinally published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine.) 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 

*** The Fixed Period’ is an amusing jeu d'esprit.’’— 

Atheneum, 

“Isa humorous sketch of life towards the end of 
the twentieth century.’’—Spectator. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 

A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 
MAN.-of-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon CumMING, 
Author of ‘‘ At Home in Fiji,’”’ &e. Complete in 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Map and numerous I] lustra- 
tions, 12s 6d, 

“Tue whole book is not only interesting and in- 
structive, but, at the same time, most delightful 
reading.’’—Illustrated London News, 

‘*Her readers owe her nothing but thanks for 
having given them yet another glimpse of, perhaps, 
the most attractive region in the who!e world,’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 

This day is published. 

A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the 
SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. With a view of Illus- 
trating the Rise and Prozress of Civilisation in 
Scotland. By FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, F.S.A. Lond, 
and Sc t., Correspondant de l'Institut de France, 
&c, In 1 handsome 4to volume, printed on hand- 
made paper, and appropriately bound in Rox- 
burghe style, price 65s. 

The Edition is strictly limited to 500 Copies, which 
will be numbered and allotted in the order of appli- 


cation. 
By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for 
ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Professer 
KNIGHT, of St. Andrews. In crown-8vo volumes, 
cloth, with Portraits, each price 3s 6d. 

This day is published. 
Vol. V., KANT. By Wittram WALLACE, 
Merton College, Oxford. 
The preceding Volumes contain :— 

1. Descartes. By Professor J. P. Mahaffy.—2. 
Butter. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A., Hon 
Canon of Peterborough.—3. BERKELEY. By A. Camp- 
bell Fraser, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh.—4, Ficute. By Robert 
Adamson, M.A., Professor of Loge in the Owens 
College, Victoria University, Manchester. 

Other Volumes m preparation. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and 


COMMERCE. By W. Cunnineuam, M.A., late Deputy to the Kuightbridge Professor 
in the University of Cambridge. With Maps and Charts. Crown Syo, cloth 12s. 





Vol. IT., in Two Parts, crown 8vo, cloth, price 14s each. 


A SELECTION of the STATE TRIALS. By 


J. W. Wittts-Bunp, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Constitutional Law and 
History, University College, London. 
Part I—TRIALS for TREASON, 1660-1678. Part II.—TRIALS for TREASON, 1678-1681. 


The PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, being the 


VERSION of 1611, Arranged in Parallel Columns with the REVISED VERSION of 


1881. 

MINION, Crown 8vo. LONG PRIMER, The Student’s Edition, 
’ s. d. Crown 4to. MINION, Crown 4to. 
Cloth Boards, red edges 4 6 s. d.| Printed on Writing Paper, with 
Paste grain limp, g. edges ZT Ol rai havattd cad ade 4 Ql eee aes si, ; 
Persian Morocco limp, r,g Cle th bevelled, red ¢ oe ‘ °) Wide Margins for MS. Notes. 

edges. : Persian Morocco bevelled, a 
Turkey Morocco limp. 12 6 1 ¥ edges. Cloth bevelled, red edges 106 
Turkey Morocco Cirenit 15 0 Turkey Morocco boards. 22 6; Turkey Moroeco boards 25 0 

THE REVISED VERSION IS THE JOINT PROPERTY OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS. General 


Editor, Very Rey. J. J.S. Pexowye, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


The BOOK of MICAH. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. 


Cloth, Is 6d, 





London : 
C. J. CLAY, M.A., and SON, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17 Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY?” 


On Tuesday, May 9th, will be published. 


TRAS BEADEN HAL L. 
**When George the Third was King.” 
By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
Author of ‘‘ Guilty, or Not Guilty?’ “The House of Lys.” 


3 vols. post 8vo, 253 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


PROPHETS OF 
AND THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY 

TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 
By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LLD., 


: Author of ‘‘ The Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” 


THE ISRAEL 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 32s, cloth. 
T H OMA S§ CA RLYUL E, 
A History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1835. 
By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 
With Two Portraits and Four Illustrations etched on Steel. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


Che Pibelun Ne Kua. Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
bey to announce that they have ready a New and Cheaper 
Edition, Price Six Snruuras, of “ GOLDEN THREADS 
from an ANCIENT LOOM, Das Hibelungentied, 
adapted to the Use of General Readers. It is a handsome 

volume, with Illustrations by Juuius Scunorr, of Carolsfeld. 








GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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s A. & H. ‘Tasteless’ CASTOR OIL, 


PURE, ACTIVE, and ABSOLUTELY FREE from ODOUR and UNPLEASANT TASTE, 


HE A. and H. CASTOR OIL will, we believe, be found free from the only drawback that has hitherto attended the use of 


perhaps the 


safest, surest, and most generally valuable aperient known. It possesses all the well-known properties of the remedy, but is entire] 


free from the nauseous smell and taste, a result never before attained. 


Its activity is no degree reduced by the new method of manufacture 


It is equal in this respect to the best East Indian Oil, and superior to the Italian, hitherto preferred as the least repulsive variety, and 


often sold as “ tasteless.”’ 


The Lancet of March 4, 1882, says :—‘‘ Messrs. Allen and Hanburys have recently introduced a variety of Castor Oil which seems likely 


+0 supersede the old-fashioned form with which we are all so familiar. Their ‘Tasteless Castor Oil’ is absolutely pure, is almost col 
and is as free from disagreeable taste or smell as anything of the nature of Oil can be. 


. r ourl 
We have given it an extensive trial, and find that it 


is taken both by children and adults without the slightest difficulty, whilst its aperient effects are unqnestionable. It possesses all the advan- 


tages that are claimed for it.” 


The A. and H. Castor Oil is an entirely new article, and if not in stock can be readily procured by any Chemist, 
In Bottles at 6d, 1s, 1s 9d, 3s, and 9s. 


Sole Manufacturers—ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, London, 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. | 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
With numerous Illustrations, Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2{s. 
“‘The personal anecdotes are plentiful and to the point, and the illustrations 
are numerous and good. The volumes form an entertaining biographyy nut the 
léss readab'e for not being strictly consecutive.’’—Standird. 
‘Mr. Jerrold’sch ipters are very amusing reading, and admirers of Cruikshank 
will owe him a debt of gratitude.”’—Duily News, ey 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN MAREMMA: a Novel. 
By OUIDA. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
<*¢In Maremma’ is the most powerful nevel Ouida has lately written, nor is 
there anything in it to which the fastidious moralist need take exception.’”’— 
Times, 
“The new story by Ouida is very striking; the writer’s touch is as vigorous and 
powerful as ever...... There are strong and brilliant passages in this novel.”— 
Academy. 


Novel. 


"JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL, 
FOR CASH ONLY: a 
By JAMES PAYN. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

**Mr. Payn is lively as ever in his latest story. There are sketches of character 
most clererly contrasted, drawn from a wide acquaintance with the world ; while 
the sparkling dialozue is gemmed with gool things, with apposite anecdotes, and 
with happy illustrations.”"—Times, ; arr Ay a 
BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. Small 4to, cloth 


extra, cinnamon edges, 7s 64. [May 12. 


The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE: a Novel. By Robert 
Boucuanan. 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Immediately. _ 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PIPISTRELLO. By OUIDA. 

IN PASTURES GREEN. By CHARLES GIBBON. 
QUAKER COUSINS. By AGNES MACDONELL. 
WRIITEN IN FIRE. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
CARLYON’S YEAR. By JAMES PAYN. 


The PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY, and other 

: Stories By Mrs, J. H. RippEety. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. [In the press. ; 

PRINCE SARONIT’S WIFE, and other Stories. By 
JvuLIaN HawTHORNE. 2 vols. crown S8vo, at every Library. 

CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden Key. By Mrs. H. 
R. Hawers. With 8 Colonred Pictnre: and numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. Entirely New Edition. Small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. vn alee 

The READERS HANDBOOK of ALLUSIONS, 

, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and STORIES. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Entirely New and Revised Edit on, with a New and Extended Biographical 
Appendix. In oue thi-k volume of 1,400 piges, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61. 








BESANT AND RICE’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 64. A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By Walter Besant and 


JAMES RICE. 
‘* Reads almost as naturally as anything of Defoe’s. Kitty Pleydell is as sweet 
a heroine as novelists have invented.”’—Athenwum. 
By the SAME AUTHORS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d each; or, post 8yo, 
illustrated boards, 2s each. 4 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. The MONKS of THELEMA. 
The CASE of Mr. LUCRAFT. "TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S 
THIS SON of VULCAN. BAY. 
With HARP and CROWN. The SEAMY SIDR. 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 
‘Novels full of humonr, interest, and adventure ; novels certainly in the very 
first flight of contemporary fiction.” —Daily News. 


RECREATIONS of a LITERARY MAN;; or, Does Writing 
Pay? ith Recollections of Some Literary Men, and a View of a Literar 
Man’s Working Life. By Percy Fitzgeraup. 2 vols. crown 8yo, clot 
extra, 21s. 

One of the pleasantest books of the season. It is at once so interesting and 
so varied in its interest.’’—Nottingham Guardian, 


A LETTER to Sir JAMES GORDON, K.C.S.L, Resident at 


Mysore. From Major Evans BELL. Price 23. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1882. With Illustrations of the 
Principal Pictures in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, the greater 
number of the Sketches drawn by the Artists. Edited by Henry Buackpurn. 
Price 1s. (Immediately. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1882. With Illustrations of the 


Principal Pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery, most of them from the Artists’ 
own Sketches. Edited by HENRY BuackBuRN. Price 1s. (Immediately. 


RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. By Alfred 
Rimmer. With numerons Illustrations by the Author. Square 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 1016d. Also an Edition de Luxe (only 250 copies printed), in 4.0, the 
Illustrations carefully printed on China paper, 42s. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR MAY, 


Contents :—All Sorts and Conditions of Men: an Impossible Story, by Walter 
Besant and James Rice, illustrated by Fred. Barnard.—John Wilkes at Brighton, 
by Dutton Cook.—A Silver Wedding, by D. Christie Murray.—Aboat Yorkshire, 
by Katharine 8S. Macquoid, with Six Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid.— 
Caribbean Twelve per Cents., by J. Arbuthnot Wilson.—The Admiral’s Ward, 
by Mrs. Alexander. 

















Price One Shilling. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, FOR MAY. 

Contents :—A Story of the Huds, by F. Boyle.—My Rare Book, by Frederick 
Wedmore.—Of Furred and Feathered Foes in New Countries, by C. F. Gordon 
Cumming.—Hans Sachs, by Louis Barbé.—The French Peasant under the Ancien 
Rézime, by E. Blanche Hamilton.—The Cat and its Folk-Lore, by Rev. T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, M.A.—Warfare in Caiviulrous Times, by J. Anson Farrer.— 
Science Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams.—Table-Talk, by Sylvanus Urban. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 








THE IRISH AMERICAN COLONISATION COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Capital —£150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each. 


Right Hon. W. H. F. COGAN, D.L., County Wicklow. 


EDMUND DEASE, Esq, J.P., Queen’s County, Director of the | 


Munster Bank. 


Colonel GERALD R. DEASE, J.P., County Kildare, Director of the | 


Bank of Ireland. 
R. H. FROUDE, Esq., London. 


First issue of 6,000 Shares, of which 4,234 have been subscribed. 


Directors For 1882. 


Right Rev. J. IRELAND, D.D., St. Paul. 

ARTHUR KAVANAGH, Esq., D.L., County Carlow. 

HUGH O’CONNOR, Esq., Dublin, Director of the National Assurance 
Company of Ireland. 


| GEORGE E. RYAN, Esq., D.L., County Tipperary. 
' JOHN SWEETMAN, Esq., County Meath. 


LATTIN THUNDER, Esq., County Meath. 
Manacinc Directror.—JOHN SWEETMAN. 
For Prospectus, this year’s Annual Report, and form of application for Shares, apply to the SECRETARY, 12 South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
Extract from Mr. Tuke’s Article in April number of the Contemporary Review on “ Irish Emigration :”’— 


“ Another of these colonies is that of the Irish and American Colonisation Association, under the management of Mr. John Sweetman, 
situate on very ferti'e land, in the State of Minnesota. Two years ago, Mr. Sweetman purcbased a large tract of land for the purpose of 


enabling poor Irish families to purchase land and commence a new life there under the greatest advantages. . . 


...- Mr. Sweetman.....- 


personally superintends the whole business, on the spot, without cost to the Association.” 








Lowpoy: Printed by Jonny Campsert, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, iu the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “Spectator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strrxej oforesaid, Saturday, May 6th, 1882, 
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